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LETTER OF TRAjJsmTTAL 

Department of the Interior, 

Office of Education, 
Wcuhington, D.C., June 19S3. 

Sir : The manuscript transmitted herewith has ^>een pre- 
paired by Miss Reynolds after careful, study and a ^isit 
into the territory concerned. There have been many Span- 
ish-speaking foreignfers largely from Mexico in the United 
States in recent years. They are sufficiently numerous, 
however, m our five Southwestern States to constitute a 
rather serious school problem. Enough of the social and 
economic status of these people is here enumerated to serve 
as a background for certain educational problems which 
arise. Their intelligence as measured by our better tests 
18 given. It shows an overageness that needs to be taken 
into account The American prejudices against Mexicans 
in most communities must also be considered, for this often 
leads to separate housing and equipment The problem of 
segregation is not so troublesome in cities, since the Mexi-' 
cans ten4 to colonize m a part of the city where rents are 
lower. This automatically thipws them into the neigh- 
TOrhood school. In other places, howeverr, there are at- 
tempUi to place them either in old buildings or in tempo- 
rary co^raction or to give them' schooling between the 
hours of 7 ajn. and ift noon. Moreover, there do not 
s«m to be serious effortd made except in California to 

.T These attempts to vioht. 

the ch, d labor laws are hard to deal with, since the school 
board itseli may quietly favor them. 

Efforts to find the special school talents of the Mexican 
chUdren, the proper education of their teachers, and ade- 
quate training for their supervisors, ate problems dealt with 
by ^ bulletin. A special, selected, and annotated bibliog. 
raphy la included. The manuscript, I am sure, will be of 
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interest to school people particularly in the Southwest, and 
to child-labov workers everywhere. 

I respectfully recommend that it be published as a bulletin 
of this Office. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. John Cooper, f ' 


The Secretabt of the Interior. 


Commitsioner, 
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THE EDUCATION 

OP SPANISH-SPEAKING CHILDREN 
IN FIVE SOUTHWESTERN STATES 

inteodcotobt statement 

BMJMf BIBTOMJOAL A^OWT ' ' 

“>• “rly history of south- 

first s^ors to the region up to 1863 m.y provide e back 
groMd for the understanding of certain problems relating, 
^ the education of Spanish-speaking pupils in Arison. • 
^forma, ^lorado, New Mexico, and Teiae. This early 
^7 IS ch^terised by the immigration of Spanish 
f«»k^ people to the rountry lying north of Mesido which 
Uter be^e our own Sbuthwest The first period is char- 
Ktermed chiefly by the forte and missions esUblished by 
lAe Spaniards who reached the region by the way of Mexi J 
The miMom in Ansona date from 162#, in Texas from 1690, 

“i^ion. 

ariea waa the convennon of the native Indians, numerous 
th^out ae regjon. In California, where the mission. 

Populition of the 

18 nussioM m 1^ w., 18,000, moeUy Indian neophitea 
The nuinber of Spamsh colonists direcUy concerned wia 
a. developmmt of ae missions or wia the estMilishment 
of honiM for a<^y«o U not known, but .Vailable mfor- 
mation is to a. effect a.t except m New Mexico slight prog- ’ 
ress was made in colonization. * 

independence of Spain in 
with marW effects, especiaUy upon the history of 

1821 Mexican governors,' 

to 1846, was marked in California by the arrest in 

the der^opment of the misaiona and eventually by their 
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decAj as the result of the pK)Iicy of the Mexican Government. 
The missions ceased legally to exist in 1833. The influence 
of the mission style of architecture on public and private 
buildings in California and thq^ cultivation of the olive, the 
orange, and the vine, brought from Spain and first raised 
in connection with the missions, entitle them to rank high 
among Spanish contributions to the welfare of the State. 
Moreover, the mission edifices, preserved largely through 
the interest of the Landmarks Club of the State, have been 
mainly responsible for the interest in and thejglamour con- 
nected with the Spanish occupancy of the State. 

The colonization of New Mexico was quite difiTerent from 
that of California, in fact from that of any of the other 
States in our ptudy. During a period of many years after 
the date of the first permanent settlement in 1598, groups of 
settlers came from time to time from Spain. For more than 
200 years the descendants of these various groups, occupied 
chiefly in farming and ‘grazing, lived, peaceably in great 
measure, side by ‘side with Indians who for lyany years 
greatly exceeded them in numbers. In the case of the poorer 
members of the groups a certain amount of intermarriage 
with Indians took place. This was not the case among the 
members of the upper classes, who were represented to a 
considerable extent. As the New Mexico of that day in- 
cluded territory which many years later became a portion 
of the present State of Colorado, a certain number of these 
Spanish colonists settled in the future Colorado. 

The early colonists in New Mexico showed considerable 
talent in arts and crafts. The following statement is based 
chiefly on a magazine article by the late Frank Applegate.* 
The early colonists in New Mexico, “ removed from their 
sources of supply by 6 months of horseback riding in addi- 
tion to the sea voyage ”, brought with them only what could 
be carried in saddlebags or in the crude solid -wheeled car- 
retas drawn by oxen. Under these circumstances the colo- 
nists made many articles for use in their hooqes, including 
funiiiure, and in so doing were “ laf^gely influenced by limi- 
tations of tools and materials and by t^ arts and crafts of 

*Appl«gaU, rrank. SputUb oolonUl arts.' Somy Onphle, 
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the Indians among .whom they settled ” They made chests 
of. rrative pine or stnpa^of native Unned buffalo leather rang- 
ing ,n SIM from the tiny ones used for holding small articlee 
to the huge chests used for storage of grain, bedding, cloth- 
ing, and church vestments. Weaving was an important 
handicraft. The Spaniard learned the art of using fine 
vegetable dyes from the Indians and used them to color de- 
fii^ on blankets, ceremonial garments, leather, and baskets. 

hrom 1800 to 1850 Span isM colonists employed Navajo 
Indian women to spin and weave blankets for them. These 
women became in this way very proficient and carried the 
m back to the tribe, so that ever since these Indians have 
been famous for their weaving. • • • The fine arts 

reached their highest development among the Spanish colo- 
M^co in reli^ous painting and carving in 
wood. The artists, not having access to canvas or oils, used 
for a background “split panels from sections of sm'ooth- 
grained^pine logs ^ for there were no sawmills. A coating 

of gypsum made a smooth, white surface. For paints thev 
used Indian dyes. ^ 


I® 1836, 15 years after Mexico supplanted Spain, the 
^encans in what is now Texas, numbering about one 
fourth of the populatioh, with the cooperation of Texans who 
had immigrated thither from Mexico or whose immediate 
Mcestors were Mexicans, won the independence of Texas 
from Mexico. In 1846 Texas was admitted to the United 
States. Following the admission and in consequence of it 
war between the United SUtes and Mexico ensued. The 
esUblishment of the present boundaries of the five Sutes 
concerned in our study was a result of the terms of the 
treaty closing Gie Mexican War in 1848, of the Gadsden 
purchase, of the settlement of the western claim to territory 
by Texas, and of Oie cession of certain portions of 
New Mexico to Colorado and Arizona in the years foUow- 
As already indicated, Ae year 1863 marked the end 
of the early history of the region, ^t that time two SUte 
^veniments, those of California and Texas, and three 
Temtonal governments, those of Arizona, Colorado, and 
New Mexico, had been organized in accordance with pro- 
visions embodied in the United jSUtes Constitution. 
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In the interests of clarification attention should be called 
to the fact that Spanish speaking people in the five States 
in our study represent two groups each \)f which has ita 
own designation. One group n composed of the relatively 
large numbers of immigrants ^m Mexico and their de- 
scendants wh(^ have entered the|jnegion subsequent to about 
1850. They are known as Mexicans. The other g^up of 
Spanish-speaking people is composed of descendants of 
earlier Spanish eolonists who came directly from Spain 
or from Spain by way of Mexico. These descendants are 
so few in California, Arizona, and Texas that references to 
them among the school population are rare in these States, 
and the designation “ Mexican ” for ail Spanish -apeaking 
pupils is in general use. , 

- A difiTerent situation obtains in New Mexico. In the view 
of educational leaders, with few exceptions the Spanish- - 
speaking people in the State are descendants of the early 
colonists. These leaders state that the number of people in 
New Mexipo to whom the tefm^“ Mexican ” applies is neg- 
ligible and that the term “ Spanish American ” or “ people 
of Spanish descent ” will include them snd ft the same time 
be true to fact a{^ far as the bulk of the Spanish-speaking 
people U concerned.* In Colorado people solve the problem 
by using the designation ^ Mexican and Spanish American ** 
in referring to Spanish -speaking persona. A new designa- 
tion, that of bilingual people ” is at present in limited use.t. 
especially in New Mexico, in referenpf to adults and pupils, 
with Spanish as their mother tongue who alV able to ex- 
press themselves also in English, as a more correct desig- 
nation than fither Mexican ” or ** Spanish speaking.” 

*Thr«« obMTfmtloiui maj bt (1) Am atatiatlca haira do! baaii co»> 

pilad aJonf tbla Una* It would araa that mo od« la ta poalttm to kaow with 
m^CQimcj how aaanj la tho Bpaaiah-apfwklBf pofMiiatiow of Now Mczioo art 
recoat arrlrala froai lioiioo or tht 'dcaoaodaata of coAparadTolj iweaat iaual- 
graata, and thoa ^ lUaicanl ** aa th# ttrm la nood ia oibor Btataa. (t) It la 
•TldoDt that eetiMia caomorotora ba?o from tho hagiaatal rrportod poiaoaa of 
Spoalab ttock la.Kgw Mexico aa ^ lloxtoana.** (I) la tho opialoo of otrtala 
odocat^oaal'and other .wrlUra, Spaala h Ajaoricaho aad'Moxlcaaa art oa. tho 
wbolo 00 aladlar la charactorlatica aad la oeoaoalo aad edacatlohal aUtaa 
that DO apodal jdfDihoaaco attachoa to tho M of odo daatgnalloa laatoad of 
tho othor. 
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‘The w^-ot a diatinctive term to refer to one element in 
the populatiot, neoefl&arily connotes resort to a similar ex- 
p©d)ent in the case of the ^ther element Pupils in the five 
Stat^ of our study ooming from homes in which English is 
. ^e 8^vt*en l^guage are generally referred to in profiis * 
^onal literature as ^American pupils”, occasionally as 
non-Mexican pupils ^ orlfi New Mexico as “Anglos.” In 
Sutes in which Mexicans are white under the law, the use 
of “Moaican” and “other whites” is customary. In the 
* pi^nt publication an effort has beeri made to record usage. 
It 18 not our purixwe to attempt to change it ' Thus in each 
case we have tried to adhere to the terminology used in-tlve 
original reports upon which certain infomitit'ion is bic>Hl, 
or to the terminology of the educators coopiirating in a 
p^rtacuJar portion of the 8tudv.<r 
/ ' ’ ^ y ' 

TMm mxrmxr or the fDovAr/oxAL rMOBLtM ' 

In order to pi^nt some idea of the extent of the edu- 
cational problem* involved iiv the education of Spanish- 
speaking pupils in the fiae SUtes of this ^udy, information 
is included based on data from the United States Bureau of 
the Censua The tabulation of ^re« in table 1 is based on 
the reports of the Bureau from 1890 trjhdSO. The figurw 
give the total population and the numbers abd distribution 
of the Mexican popnlation'of the five Slatte of our study. 

1910 ^and 1920 differ from the data for 1890 
and 19CC ^ that the cejisua -reports for 1910 and 1920 tabu- 
lated an/analj^ of the population of Mexican stock. 
VjxdtLMiia designation the reports^ enumerated separately 
per^Ds born invMexico and person^ born in the United 
States one of both of whose parents were bom in Mewco. 

By this extehsion of infonnation the 1910 and 1920 census 
reports are more nearly in accord with t^e popular usage 
of the term “ Mexican ” than were former sports, and thus 
give a better idea of the extent of the Mex^ population 
in'the various States. The Fifteenth Census report (1980) 
aimed to come still nearer to popular usage. Kit departed 
^ddy from the practice hitherto obeervid and included 
^^exicans under a separate heading in the general eu., 
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“ other races.” This latest census report defines the desig* 
nation “ Mexican ” in the above enumeration as covering 
“ persons of Mexican birth or parentage who were not defi- 
nitely returned as white or Indian in 1930.” 

Tabu 1.— Tofal population a'nd Afexioan poputaiion included in the 
total in each of the $ Btatee included to our 


CktiBorto by yaw 


1800 

ToUl popnUtioD 

Population bom In Mexico 

Peroentafa ol population bom In 
Mexico 

igoo 

fotal pbptilaUoii. 

Popuwlon bom in Mexico 

«Paroantaca of population bora In 
Marico— 

1010 

T^tal 

Mexican etock — 

Bora In Mexftea. 

Mexican or mixed parantagew 
Peroant Mexkan flock la qi total 
population — 

1090 

Total ...... 

Maxloan eto^ x 

Bora In Mexico 

Mexican or mixed parentage. 
Percent Mexican flock la of total 
population 

IttO 

Total 

Mexican Block .j. 

Peroent Mexican flock la of totm 
population.... 


Aiixonx 

OalifornU 

Oolondo 

New 

Mexico 

ee 

eTexef 

Total of 
SStatai 

9 

1 

4 ^ 

I 

• 

7 

50,690 

11,634 

1,906,130 
7, 164 

412, 108 
107 

163,605 

4,604 

1S6.623 

61,660 

1061064 

71868 

10. S 

a60 

a 14 

10 

13 

Lf 

129,031 
14, 173 

1,486,063 

0,086 

630,700 

374 

106,310 

1610 

1041710 

71,063 

1801,704 

lOlOtt 

11. « 

ao 

ao6 

14 

18 

1.0 

904,254 
61, 109 
30,469 
31,660 

8,377, 640 
61. 137 
83.444 
17,6^ 

700,094 

3.330 

9,643 

787 

337,101 

21,048 

11,018 

11060 

1601 649 
233,090 
121338 
101662 

1M670 
Ml 437 
101.606 
1^741 

26.0 

1.5 

a6 

17 

10 

It 

334,103 
01,614 
60,694 
11, 6M 

8,496.861 
196.080 
86.900 
40. on 

080,630 

14.688 

10,836 

1,606 

361 360 
31061 
11763 
11800 

1061238 
101174 
241 308 
41600 

1721230 

001300 

421000 

141461 

37.4 

1.7 

L5 

0.6 

16 

18 

436,673 
114, 173 

6,677,961 
368, OU 

1,086,701 

67,676 

421817 

61346 

•ei 

18H716 

061681 

11801847 
1261 881 

96.2 

&6 

16 

110 

1L7 

18 


As indicated by table 1, if the States are named in order, 
beginning with thie lowest number according to total popu? 
lation of Mexican stock, and so nn, the order remains 
'constant from 1910 to 1930, as follows : Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, California, and Texas. The relative percent- 
age which the Mexican population was of the total State 
population in each case remained constant from 1890 to 1930. 
If the States are ranged in order on this basis, naming the 
State with the smallest percentage of Mexicans first and 
so on, the order for 40 years is : ColOTado, California, Texas, 
New Mex^, and Arizona. From 1890 to 1920 the States 
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maintained the same rank order as to total popjulation. Nam- 
ing the State with the smallest t<^al population first and so 
on, the order is; Arizona, New M^ico, Colorado, California, 
and Texas. By 1930 New Mexico hid lost its relative place 
to Arizona. It may be further noted that the Mexican pop- 
ulation increased faster in each of the five States than did. ' \ 

the total population during the period 1910 to 1930. This 
increase, as represented by the varyi^ percentages -which 
the Mexican population was of the total State population * 
in 1910 and in 1930, was so slight as to be negli^ble in 
Arizona. In the remaining four States the increase was con- 
siderable ']^e percMitage of Mexicans in the population 
of New Mexico and 'nxas in 1930 was more than two times 
and in California more than four times the corresponding 
percentage in 1910. It approxiinatecT 11 times -the 1910 
percentage in Colorado. ' t 

In table 2 the Mexican population of the five States Is 
walyzed so as to indicaie somewhat the degree to which 
it is urbanized and its relative concentration or general dis- 
tribution throughout the States. > JTie data tabulated are 
based on the 1930 report of the United States Censhs Bureau. 


Tabix 2. DUtributton of Mectican population ‘omoHg\t3itie$ of 2S000 
and man and among the oountiee in tohioh fheee oitiee are located 
in the five $outh*oettem Btatee ) 


SUte 

Number 
of eitlee 
of 25,000 
or fiore 
Id ibo 
SUIo 

Number 
OfdttM 
In oohimn 
2w1thi 
100 or 
more 
Meilouie 

Number 
of ooun- 
tlee in 
whloh 
dtiee Id 
columns 
erelo- 
ooted 

MexScen 
populD- 
tloD in 
dtiee In- 
dlcetad 
Id ool- 

nmn | 

Peroent 
of total 
MextcaD 
popula- 
tion of 
State Id 
dtiee Id- 
dicated 
Id ool- 
umn 8 

Mexican 
popula- 
tion Id 
countlee 
indicated 
Id col- 
umn 4 

POroeol 
of total 
Mexican 
por^ 
tionor 
State in 
oouDtiea 
indioated 
in col- 
umn 4 

1 

% 

• 


1 

6 

2 

i— 

' 8 

tf} 

ArifonA.. _ 

2 

21 

S 

1 

16 

2 

SO 

8 

1 

15 

m 2 

14 

f 

14 

18,228 

174,610 

10,704 

610 

215,606 

16.0 

47.4 

1A7 

1.0 

81.6 

46,687 

201,864 

a 062 

1,255 

286,706 

80.0 

70.2 

215 

11 

41.0 

OtUlonik.... 

ColorAdo-.:^...,.4L 

Mtiioo 

Tma 



As table 2 indicates, a considerable number and per- 
centage of the Mexican population of the five southw'estem 
States are in the largest cities. This is especially true in thtf^ 
ease of California, the l^jl!ate with the greatest number of 
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■uch cities, 21 in all, mid measurably true of Texas, the 
State ranking next tft California in the number of large 
cities, 16 in all. In order to obtain a more adequate idea 
of the situation, corresponding figures for the number of 
Mexicans in the counties oontainihg the cities of 26,000 and 
more are given. By means of the latter the Me xic a n popu- 
lation massed arctond the large cities is taken into consid- 
eration. Almost four fifths of the Mexican population of 
California and a little more than two fifths of the Mexican 
population of Texas are in the counties which include the 
^largest cities. Almost two fifths of the Mexican population 
of Arizona are in the two counties which include the two 
large cities and one fifth of this population in Colorado - 
is in Denver County, which includes the city of Denver. The 
following facts concisming the Mexican population in the 
fifth State are important Concentration of the Mexicam-. 
population in the larg^ urban centers and in the counties 
in which these centers are located is not found to any great 
extent in New Mexico. The one city with a population of 

26.000 or more, Albuquerque, and the county in which it is 
located have a comparatively small Mexican population. Of 
the remaining six cities in ^e State with a total population 
of 6,000 or more only two are in counties with a Mexican 
population of 2,006 or inore. Nino of the 10 counties with 

2.000 or more Mexicans in the population are in the southern 
part of the State. Only 1 of the 9 'counties contains a city 
of 6,000 or more, and that city, Las Cruces, has a population 
of less than 6,000. 

In all the five States considered Mexicans are distributed, 
although in small numbers in certain localities, throughout 
the States as a whole. All counties in Arizona and New 
Mexico, all but 1 in California, all but 8 in Colorado, and 
all but 9 in Texas include Mexicans in the population. No 
county in Arizona has fewer than 400, but in each of the 
other States a number of counties have fewer 4haq this num- 
ber. The respective numbers and proportions of the coun- 
ties having fewer than 400 Mexicans are as follows: 20 
counties in California, ot more than one third of the coun- 
ties in the State; M in Colorado, or more thim half; 18 in 
New Mexico, or about two fifths; and 180 in Texas, or more 
than half of the counties in the State. 
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■DUOAtlONAL PBOOBAM8 NOW IN OPBRAflON 
0CBOOL H'OUBIVO ' 

The presdhtation in the following pan^iii^hs includes a 
discussion of problems met in efforts to provide school build- 
ings and rooms for Mexican pupils, various means devised 
and recommended for meeting typical situations, the phya- 
cal standards^nt by schools for Mexican children, and the 
reaction of Mexicans to the question of separating 
from other school pupils. 

The problem of the location and the adequacy in type 
and number of school buildings and rooms for Mexican 
pupils ^ complicated by the fact that prejudice has existed 
and continues to exist (probably to a lesser extent now than 
formerly) on the part of many American parents against 
sending thmr children to schools attended by Mexican chil- 
dren. * As it is against the law to segregate Mexican and 
American pupils in all of the five States on the grounds of 
race or nationality, the segregation, if achieved arbitrarily, 
must be based on another ground. The reason generally 
given for segregation is connected with the educational needs 
and lacks peculiar to Mexican children. One of the earliest 
expressions of authoritative opinion on the question of segre- 
gation is found in the Texas educational survey report,* 4*^* 
which sUtes: 


.On p edago^cal grounds a re^ good argnment can be made tor 
■egregatloD' In the earlj grades. In the opinion of the snrrex staff. 
It Is wise' to segregate if It la done on educational groonda, and 
resnlta In distinct efforts to provide tbe non-Bogllali-speaklng pupils 
with spedally trained teachers and the neceasary special training 
resources. This suggestion Is not always a practical one, espedaUy 
In the small schooL 

Thla advice la offered with ralnctance, aa there la danger that It 
will be mlfunderstood by some. By others It may be sdaed upon aa 
a meaiM of Juatlfylng the iwactlces now obtaining in some commtml- 
tien. Ih aome InaUnces segregation haa been uaed for the purpoae of 
giving the M exic a n children a ahorter achool year, Inferior bnUdlngs 
and eqalpment. and poorly paid teadben. 


The question frequentiy takes care of itself in cities. No 
friction arises as to the location of schools attended by 
Mexican children in cities in which a considerable peroent- 


Beport, vol. vllL Gmwal 
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8ge of the population i8 of Mexican gtock, provided, as gen- 
erally happens, the Mexican group livee by iteelf in a cer- 
tain vj^l-defined section of the city known-as “ the Mexican 
quarter.” In these cases the selection of a aite for the 
school in proximity to the pupils’ homes solves the vexed 
question of segregation without arousing antagonism, and 
the school *£>ften becomes a “ 100 percent Mexican school.” 
Lm Angeles is a case in point. A citation follows from a 
lewr written by a supervisory official of this city : ■ 

’ Our educatiODal theory doea not make any racial dlatinctloD be- 
tween the Mexican and natlre white population. However, pressure 
from white residents of certain sections forced a roodlllcatlon of this 
principle to the extent that certato neighborhood sdiools have been 
placed to absorb the majority of the Mexican pupils In the district 
Neighborhood schools, as the term Is used In Loo Angdes, are schools 
so situated that a foreign language Is spoken In from T6 to 100 percent 
of the homes. 

, In many cities certain groups of Me xi ca n s live in segre- 
gated sections; others are scattered throughout a number of 
sections. T 3 rpical of such a situation is the following : Of 8 
elementary school buildings, 2 are attended by Mexicans 
only because of residence; in 2 the attendance is 60 percent 
Mexican ; in 1, it is 25 percent Mexican ; while the remaining 
8 enroll only an occasional Mexican child. Non-Mexicans in 
the schools enrolling mixed groups occasionally moVe to 
other neighborhoods, insist on the establishment of separate 
classes, or if neither of these measures is possible, acquire a 
more tolerant attitude toward the situatibn. 

The question is apt to be more' troublesome in small than 
in large school systems in which non-Mexican children pre- 
dominate but in which the Mexican group is large enough 
to require separation, at least in the lower grades, and so 
irregular in attendance that provision which is ample dur- 
ing some school months becomes inadequate as to rooms 
and number of teachers duripg others. Overcrowding or a 
complete change in organization and number of teachers 
employed is inevitable, and the former too often is ctmsid- 
ered the most feasible solution. 

In the 1-teacher school enrolling, say, 20 American and 
16 Mftxiftan pupils, the case is a still more difficult cme to 
handle.. The exigencies of the situation may prevent the 
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a orga|iization of separate classes to meet the special needs 
of Mexican pupils. The teacher has seddom received sp>ecial 
preparation for teaching them. Her plight is a difficult 
one and her reaction to it what might be expected. In 
classes made up of English-speaking and Spanish-speaking 
primary children the teacher is likely to spend her major 
effort on leading the farmer group to make progress. She 
need not fear cpticism for the failure of the latter, and she 
. would be apt to meet with it for failure of the former. 
The dual teaching load preventa the acquisition of skill in 
teaching Mexican children which comes as a byproduct 
of the interest which Mexican children in a group by them- 
selves so frequently arouse in city teachers. Even experi- 
enced teachers in situations similar to the foregomg fre- 
quenUy admit t^at they are able to do little for the school 
progress of the Mexican children. ^The failure of teachers 
to help Mexican pupils to use their school time to advantage 
results all too often in the d^elopment among them of 
many unpleasMt characteristic Mexican pupils in small 
schools enrolling both Mexicans and non-Mexicans fre- 
quently bear little resemblance to the alert, friendly, indus- 
trious Mexico children one sees in sqme city schoolrooms 
where conditions are favorable. 

. As a matter of general practice in city or CQuntry wher- 
ever it is' feasible to maintain separate schoob for Mexican 
children in the lower grades or in lieu of this to organize 
mparate classes for their instruction the one or the other step' 
is taken. In the opinion of many experienced teachers and 
rapervirors the fourth or fifth is the gnide at which separate 
instruction for Mexican nupils should end.1 They say in 
effect After completuig ihe fourth or fifth grade Aiexican 
pupils, even at the risk of having farther to go to reach 
school, should be educated with other white children. If 
the tubers in these early grades have done their work weU, 
Mexican pupils should be able to talk and understand En- 
glish with considerable ease and use books with some facility 
by the time they finish the fourth or fifth grade. If this 
condition obtains, the pedagogical retuon for separate teach- 
ing can no longer be urged. If M^c^n pupils are to be 
stimulated to desire an education and to remain in school 
' iT 98 ir— ss s 
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willingly, the ed^anUges of haying other whites as their 
classmates is very evident** Theoreticallj th^ opinion ex- 
pressed above seems sound. Practically, however, so few 
Mexican pupils reach the upper elementary grades that the 
opinion has not to date received much of a test 

A citation from the conclusions as to advantages and 
disadvantages of segregation reached by one investigator* 
follows : 

Brldentlv MezldSiy^illdrai do not profit mneh bf aasodatlnx on 
the playsToiind with American children. In tact. In a mlx^ echoed 
the two natlonallUea dq not associate mneh. Mexican children form 
their own ball and do not want to play with American chll> 

dren. Unless carefully watched. Mexican children apeak Spanish 
altogether in their play. American parents tell their children not 
to play with Mexicans because of the danger of vermin. The ma- 
jority of playground dlfflcnltles in the Mexican schools are doe to 
the difference In nationality. Better results In Amerlcanlxabon are 
secured in Mexican schools than in mixed schools. -American Ideals 
which should be taught to Mexican children are very familiar to 
American children. In a mixed school the teacher facet the prob- 
lem that what the Mexican children need the American ddldren do 
not need and what the American children need is beyond the graip 
of Mexican children. 

Whether segregation results in the maintenance of high* 
or low physical standards in schools enrolling only Mexi- 
cans depends upon various factors. In localities in which 
the English-speaking population meets high standards in 
the type of s^ool baOdings maintained for its own chil- 
dren and has developed a favorable attitude toward the 
need of providing adequate edneational facilities for the 
gp «miRh .Bpaaking population, buildtngs and rooms as- 
signed for the use of the latter meet similar high standards. 
School-board members upon whom responsibilities along 
this line chiefly rest generally reflect the prevailing public 
sentiment. Occasionally instances are found in which mem- 
bers of local school boards prove unwilling to treat the 
Mexican school population as well as many of the sdiool 
patrons would like in regard to qaaitera assigned to their 
use. 




«Pur, SuBlM EMn. A eompantlv* vtaty of Moxleoa OBd Amttku 
cbUnlrai in tbo icboola of Son Antonio, Tox. Mootw'o tb mta ISSa. Unlwr- 
rity of Chleofo, C Mc igo, DL 
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Lo^ school boards composed of Spanish-speaking mem- 
bers, due to their lack of acquaintance with acceptable build- 
ing standards and the low economic status of the distri^ 
they frequently represent, seldom provide even as good 
school buildings for their children as do English -Bp oalfj ng 
boards in bilingual districts. 

Sometimes the ques^n of ^segregation of Mexican chil- 
dren causes so much feeling that recourse is taken to the 
law. Gener^y speaking, however, Mexicans have accepted 
proposals loo|W toward the segregation of Mexican school 
children withcmt demur. The following account of protest 
on their part is cited from an article entitled, “ Segregation 
of Mexican Children ”, which app^red in El Nacional, a 
daily paper published in Mexico City, September 6, 1931 : 

In Lemon Grova Oalll, l patents of 70 Mexican dUldren were 
notlflad by scbool antborltleo that thelr^chlldreo, who had up to that 
time attended the same school as that attended by other whltm, 
aboold In tba fotnie attend a scbool destined exclnslTely for Mexlcana 
School tnstaes respooalble for this action Jostllled it by sutlns 
that they bad eatabUsbed sncb aqiaratloo In order to facilitate tha 
acqoialtlon of the Bkt gll s h langnage on the part of Mexican children. 
In Mdte of the protest of Mexican parenta the scbool anthorltles 
stood their ground. Meanwhile the Mexican dilldren did not attend 
any achooL The case finally went to the courts. The Judge decided 
In favor of the complalnanta nnd the Mexican diUdren were read- 
mitted to the school from which they bad been excluded. Prior to 
rendering hla decision ,the Judge said : ** I understand that some 
children ml^f be separated If they need q>ecial Instruction In order 
to Improre their sltnatlon bat to separate In a group, all the Mexi- 
cans wonl<I be to Infflnge the laws <rf Oallfomla. I bellere that this 
ssparatloB d^vea the Mexican chUdren of the preeence of American 
chlldran whldi is so neeaasary for them In ordar to learn BUgUah.’*' 
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TMAOBIMO ncSVIOt AKD MATMRIALB 

Teaching materiaJg adequate in amount and of the right 
kind for Mexican children are conspicuously absent. This 
ia tlto testimony of teachers— verified by observation and by 
special studies of the situation made in the Southwestern 
States. . . 


hKk of suitable matenal adapted to enlarge children’! 
experiences and to promote reading readiness, of carefully 
selected texts adapted to much and to ea^ reading, 
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like, are of even more than the usual importance among 
non- English-speaking children or children of non-£nglish- 
spealdng parents. The laws of learning demand that such 
equipment as objects or pictures be at hand when their 
names are taught and that teachers and children participate 
in activities of many kinds and talk about their perform- 
ances, if young learners are to acquire the ability to use a 
language, whether their mother tongue or, as in the case of 
these children, a second language. 

Four publications* * based on studies designed to overcome 
the difficulties generally experienced in teaching foreign- 
language-speaking children during their first school year 
are summarized below. In the summary they are given' 
numbers to correspond with the order of their enumeration 
in ^e footnote. The Tucson course of study is no. 1, the 
Texas bulletin, no. 2, the California ^ide for teachers, no. 
3, and the New Mexico course of study is no. 4. 

Publication no. 1 presents a vocabulary selected to meet 
the needs of the children during their first school year, in- 
dicates desirable equipment to be secured, and outlines 
methods by which pupils gain an English vocabulary which 
prepares them through activities and blackboard reading 
for the texts which are to follow. The equipmwt recom- 
mended includes a large collection of objects, toys, charts, 
and pictures, collected and made by teacher and pupils. 

Publication no. 2 contains classified and alphab^cal lists 
of words ^ for which the child will have the greatest im- 
mediate need • * • when he is tau^t first to expre^ 

himself about his little world of school and home.” Words 
selected as minimum essentials are differentiated from those 
selected for a more extensive list General objectives and 
standards of attainment are given for each of the first three 

•BodM, None TMchlaf to ^a>k Snflloh, A coom of otodv tot 

iioD-SiifUili-«|Mklnf cbfidrtn and a AaiiaaJ far taachara, M ad. 

Alia., Tacaoo publie acboaia, 1921. 

Texai, Btata dapartmeDt of adocaUoa. A eaurat la *n f **» b for aon^BncSiab- 
apeaklnf papUa, Oradaa l-IIl. Anatla, Tea., Btata dapartaiaBt of aiaeatloa,^ 

* BnUetiii Mo. 269, toL Yl, no. S, rabmarp 19M. 

CaUfbmta. Dapartaaaat of adocatloa. A gaSda f6r taaeban of iMctaaiai 
aoa*ainllati-^aaktm ddldran. Sacra aaatOb Oaltf., Stata ilrpailMMit of ada* 
catioa. BuUatlB Mo. Ss Apr. 15, 1992. 

Hafbet, liaiia M. Taaebtap a atudatd Bagltoh ToeaMary wttS "laltlal 
raadtag laatmctloa. Saata M. Hcl, StaU daparteta^ of odocatte, 199A 
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grades j speech errors and devices for overcoming them are 
considered ; and type reading lessons included. 

Publication no. 8 is the result of material deveJoj>ed) eval- 
uated, and organized by a group of rural school suj>ervisor8 
under the direction of a mem^r of the State department 
of education. It offers specific suggestions for the removal 
of speech difficulties and for developing facility in language 
expression throu^ activities relating to health, play, and 
music. The wqrds in the basic speaking vocabulary in- 
cluded are classified under 18 heads and checked with the 
words in the Thorndike, Gatos, Horn and Corts, and Neal 
and Storm lists. 

Publication no. 4 is based upon results of a study in Dona 
Ana County, NAfex., in which first-grade teachers cooper- 
ated with the county supervisor. The outcome was this 
amrse of study designed to provide children with a mean- 
ingful verbal vocabulary taught through units of activities 
of nonreading type requiring many excursions and related 
to the home, the farm, the community, the school, literature 
and the play life of children. The publication discusses 
room equipment, including the use of such items as a bulletin 
board, easels, paper of various l^ds, toys, pictures and 
posters, and books for the library; and room organization 
with r sample daily program for eadi of three types of 
situation^pre-first grade alone, pre-first grade with one or 
more additional grades, and the 1-room ^ool. 

An account of an experiment in San'' Antonio, Tex.,* to 
adapt material and me^ods to meet the needs of more than 
60 percent of the children in the lower grades of that city 
who come from homes where English is not spoken includes 
this statement : 

Our problem then was, by means pf activltl^ that fpsw oat of their 
experleooes, to five the children a practical vocabulary that they 
could , oae In ezpreasliig their needa and tp build up meanings to 
serve as a background tor reading. • • • The aource of material 
was the child himself, his pets, toys, games, his school, his home, and 
community actlvltlea • • • OhOdren must be trained to think fn 
Bagllsh, not throngh the tianaUtlon of their own language. First- 
hand experienoM through exeursloaa, dramatic play, objects, and 

*R«I, Itoa A. adapting tba eairteiilaa to BOB-Ba«llah. iMiaMin 
The nesMBtaiy Kngllsb Bevtow, •: 181-180. Bwtnatar 1S2S. 
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ptoturei irs aaed dAlly in devnloplDB Mch ieanoD unit. * • •• XTie 
conversation la pUnoed definitely In order that the reedlnf vocnba- 
Itry may be Introduced orally and InterwoTan Into the chlld'a coo- 
veraation. * 

There is no doubt in the mind of one recent that 

the young Mexican children in the primary' grades of San 
Antonio have a good time in connection with' learning to 
read. It may be sUted at this point that the spirit of happi- 
ness 80 conducive to learning to read does not obUin in some 
other classes visited, in which teachers prodded uncompre- 
hending children to “ read the next srfifcnoe/V prior -to pre- 
paring them to do it. Surely the use of mechanical methods 
is not the way to introduce underprivileged children to the 
wonderland of reading. ' 

Children in San Antonio delight to help their teachers 
make booklet^. The teacher furnishes the text, oompoaed of 
words already Uught in class, and the children furnish suit- 
able drawings in color. It is difficult to tell which they en- 
joy more, the art products of their classmates or the related 
sentences. These booklets, with titles denoting excursions 
made by the class, such as “ The Farm ” and “ Our Picnic ”, 
are kept on readi^ tables in the first-grade rooms and eagerly 
sought by individual children who read them silently, or 
better, orally, to an interested pupil or other listener.’ A 
few typical sentences are given below : 

rather took the family to the, farm. 

Father drove the aotomobUe. 

Uncle Pe<lro has a fine farm. 

Carlos dut potatoes from the (roond. 

Uncle Pedro gave the plgi corn. 

We played games lo ths park. 

We fed the gold fleh. 

The children eaw a squirrel climb e tree. 

A report' of a promising experiment to meet better the 
instructional needs of a group of from 80 to 00 young 
Mdkican pupils ctnnes from Burbank, Calif.* 

Ths school authOTities found Uiat over a period of eaveral 
years few Mexioan pupils promoted from primaiy gra^ 
were able to do the work aadgned theon in the Q|^w grades. 


*f\Mt«, Leona O. TeaAlag am-lhifUSh dUMiea. 
Bastleh ehUdrin of prtaury-siade ahtUty. Ilem 
Deoeasber ISSL 
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To prey^t the Mmual oocummoe of thia ritu»tion » unit plM 

for use in the first three grades has reoentlj been dereloped^ 
which wiU enable the pupils to fit into the echool situation 
at about fourth-grade level. The execution of the plan is 
entrusted to an activity teacher and to two subject-matter 
teachera. The activity teacher has charge of a large work- 
^m in which at aU times of the day one half of the Mex- 
ican pupUs are assembled. This teacher keepa her large 
p)up empfoyed on projects and activitiee that seem to her 
^ roited to teach them how to live and work in a group. 
All ^ool entrants are assigned to the first-grade teacher, 
who by pictures, dramatics, and similar (^jective means sup- 
plements* the activity work. This first-grade teacher 
watches fw the dawn of understanding, then little by 
bttlo she initUtes formal instruction in the three Am 

soon as individual children can take a primer and workbook 
Md depend in part upon themselves they are sent on to 
the third teacher. She begins the process of evaluation and 
rounding out of subject-matter achievement, and building 
up of weaknesses, in preparation for the more formal situa- 
tion of the regular grade work which is to foUow. 

No more than 95 ohildiw are assigned a subject-matter 

^ch« at one time. These teachers individualite their in- 
action as mnoh as poaaible. As means to this end they 
use oommmal vtorkbooks and home-made drill and prac- 
tice materials which fit individual pupil needa The msults 
as reported to date affect benefidaUy the Mexican children, 

the other children, and the taxpayera “ The Mexican chil- 
dren keep their self-respect and find school a happy place.” 
So do the other children “ whose progress is no longer ham- 
0^ helpless, and many times mischievous 
children who are so because they quite literally do not ‘ know 

whstitl^aUabdbt’” The taxpayers aie sa4l the expense 

of th e customa ry nimber of failures, for children ready to 

go forww4^tythe time they are promoted are not likaly to 
be failmei. ^ 

nCfTtUOWM fbs MFMOtAL IXTMMMnM AMD TALMMT& 

Battier widespread opinion and evidence of manv author! 
ttee indicate that Mexi W i children excel in art expression 
•qi^daDy in drawing, -painting, and ; 
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brief sfAlement a 6 to llie present st«t<i8 of art inkroction . 
among Spanish -speaking pupils, the U^imony of tocial 
workers, trarelers. historians, professional educators, and 
others along this line is cited. 

C imipiaratireJy few Mencan pupils have the advantage 
of a school environment conducive to the discovery ind 
development of their artistic tastes. To date in only a com- 
paratively few of the many primary schoolrooms enrolling 
Mexican pupils are easels and an accompanying supply of 
large liheets of paper provided in order that pupils with 
tlie urge to exprn« themselves through color, line, and form 
may qui^ly leave their seats, go to the artists’ comer, and 
pB-int. pictures which result on these easel canvasca, 

in an exceptional city like San Antonio, for instance, suggatt 
the widespread possession of at least some artistic talent 
tnd joy in its exercise. Few school sysitins provide so 
stimulating an opportunity, but the minimum 
paper and crayola, are almost universally provided for use 
by pupils at their seats and with happy results. Watching 
the distribution of drawing materials and the quick region 
of Mexican pupils U> them in a certain primary schoolroom 
in Ariion a. a recent obse rver n oted a decidkl contrast be- 
tween the readiness of these pupi ls to begin anil ti>e wailing 
attitude of many American children under similai dlftlim- 
atancea. Ai the slightest hint from the teacher, 80 chilrl fyn, 
tficJudmg a number with little school experience or knowl- 
edge of English, demonstrated that (hey folt at home with 
crayola and paper. They began without delay to give ex- 
pression to their mental pictures. 'So rapidly did they work 
that, watching the panorama of this group of Mexican chil- 
dren absorbed in what was to them unmistakably a delight- 
ful occupation, their faces aglow with the light of achieve- 
ment, the observer recalled involuntarily the words of Stev- 
enson, ^ Whoeo loves the labor of any art, apart from ques- 
tions of gain or loss, the gods have called him.” 

Robert N. McLean stated at the National Conference of 
Social Work, 1929, ** The Mexican worker has a senaitivenesB 
for tone and color which would make of him a real I 

if our racial superiority did not prevent os from iswiwg iL I 

No Mexican can live withont his mosio. In our pdblie I 
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■chools nxuij tMcbers declare thtil in handwork, in a>^ in 
mugic, the children of these Mexican Uboreni excel.” 
Charles A. Thomson, in an address at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, 1928, in conaiderin|f the Mexican *s 
potential abiliUea as an artist, sUtsd, ‘‘That his spirit has 
expressed itself in the beautj of hia poiterj’ and Wankets 
and folk ways can be taken as an indication that ^ere is 
something unconquerable about his hungry soul.” 

Hubert C. Hemng, execuUre director of the Committee 
on Cultural Relations with Latin America, states in Keli- 
gious Education, February 1931 : 

Tbe ilftxlcmn Immttrant majr be anmetMiK of an ex|ien at potrery 
maXlnc. or textile WMetna. bnt when he cacnea to the I'nlted 8uu« 
be tiiDiS'aUn oT«r aaaib as a commoo laborer. His aMla are not 
markeuble bere. The prorlaloD of terhnkal Iralnlof n)r the newly 
arrlred lmmlsrmDt]i mlsbt prepare many them for more remo- 
twrallre and BaUsfjrtnr jbba 

Writers who ars most insistent in their contention that 
Spanish -speaking children are gifted along art lines sH<l 
should have ample opportunity to develop these gifts point 
to did Mexico. To quote a recent writer: • ^ 

Kxtept perhspa la Isolated oomnonitlM to Roaala or aome of the 
eentral Buropean coontrtea, there U t» land left oo earth where the 
artlKlc arxe la so mirng as It U la Mexico, where it compel, a whole 
race to expreas Its emotlou In Une, In form, and In color. 

Whaxher this natJooal *m of arUsdc expreeidon is hereditary In 
tbe Indian Mraln or In the RpanlMi, or whether It la horn of the anion 
of both would be hard* te aaj. Mexlcin artists of pore sim) mixed 
blood alike aeria aU of tbe conrlctlon that their art of today ^>rlnxa 

from tbe remote past of their land and la of Artec. Toltec and Mara 
orlcin. 

In Mexico arttetlc expression la ao piaaaant pesthne. no mere em- 
• beUlahmcnt to life. It la a holy mlaalaii. and as aoch It must be e®- 
cooraied la old and yoonx. partlcolarly In tbe yoonx who are to be 
the prophets of the future. So the oOlclals wboee doO’ It la to aee 
that Mexi can yo uth Is tauxht what will best lit It for Ufe hare 
erolTcd a sf*teu of an trainluf that other nations mixht proOUblr 
emulate. 


It would seem too that the early history of New Mexico 
indicatee tbe probability of an artistic endowment among 


• Waraaa. rxaaea Shcafrr. Bow Modeaa chlldiea lean 
heheol Alta Magaslae. Jana ittl. 
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preient-jlfay inhalntantfl of Spanish descent. Page 2 of 
the present publication contains a brief statement of the 
achievements of the early colonists of New Mexico m the 
arts and crafts. “ Furniture making practically ceased with 
the influx of Americans. The early comers among them 
showed a vast intolerance and contempt of everything Span- 
ish-colonial and imparted this attitude to the natives.”* ** 
^ The invading Almericans led to the decay of the arts and 
(rafts: * « * Xhe year 1927 marks a revival of Spanish- 
colonial arts in New Mexico.” '* Since then the non-Spanish 
element hts become interested in securing authwtio repro- 
ductions of old pieces from native workmen. " It is pathetic 
to see the renewal of happiness and self-respect of the older 
woikers in finding their handicrafts, so long despised, wel- 
comed and appreciated.” “ A permanent collection of old 
pieces illustrating the best designs has been established by 
the Colonial Arts Society at Santa Fe^ The State Uni- 
versity of New Mexico has become actively identified with 
this senaissanoe and offers extension courses to teachers in 
the ^lonial arts. These teachers hold an annual exhibit ' 
at Afduqoerque of the articles they have made. In a build- 
ing adjacent to the one in which t^ exhibit is held splendid 
old examples of the colonial arts have been assembled and 
artistically arranged. Collections of the kind mentioned in 
Santa Fe and Albuquerque offer incentives ^ to sustain the 
native strain of invention and artistry.” 

Occasionally one meets with the expression of an entirely 
unfavorable point of view, as in the case of a school official 
in Los Ajigeles who staltes in a' recent communication: 
“ Mexicans may have abilities and appreciations which lead 
them to give a simple beauty to their homes and tifawiaili' in 
their home environment. Here in Los Angeles, however, 
Budi essthetio expression seems to have been lift behind.” 

The question is important enough to deserve careful 
study. A. beginning has been made. 

• Op. cit Frank Xppkfata. 

*Anatln. 1 Uit< Mcxlcuw naS N«w Itadeo. Somp Oracle, IS: 141^-145, 
1S81. Sm nlno,*l 9 tha auM anthor, apaSlah-aatoalal fSnl^laga la Mav 
Mexico. Antlsaeo, SS : 49-49, Fabrauj ISSS. 

**OpL clt. Frank Xpplasata 
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Alberta Stoltz and H. T. Manuel report an experiment ^ 
to nibmit to a test the hjpotheaia that Mexican children 
are more artistie than children of ordinary English-speak- 
ing stock. They* administered the Meier-Seashore Art 
Judgment Test and the McAdory Art Achieyement Test to 83 
Mexican and 103 non-Mexican 'children enrolled ii^ the same 
classes in a junior high school in San Antonio. The results 
of the experiment failed to demonstrate the truth of the 
hypothesis. Mexican and other white children attained-^ 
so nearly the same standard that the experimenters consio^ 
ered Uie results (which were below standards peached else- 
where) to be inconclusiye. The Mexican children made 
their, best relatiye showing on colors ahd textiles and cloth- 
ing and their poorest on furniture and utensils. ^ 

A Second experiment along somewhat similar lines, in 
the opinimi of the experimenters, yielded more conclusiye 
eyidenoe as to the point at issue. ^ ) 

Manuel and Hughes had drawings preyiously used by 
Mrs. Hughes in a study of intelligence examined from the 
standpoint of their quality as drawings. They were graded 
by a superyisor of drawing and a former teacher of drawing 
on the basis of the Thorndike scale. ^ The report of the 
experiment presents data on (1) the correlation between 
intelligence and drawing, and (8) on a comparison of the 
relatiye Abilities of Mexican and non-Mexican children. 
The inyestigators conclude that intelligence • and drawing 
ability are closely related insofar as wey are measured by 
the technic adopted. Ayerage ability of Mexican children 
both in intelligence and drawing compares fayorably, grade 
for grade, with that of other children. A comparison by 
ages is less fayorahle. • • • The belief * • • that 
Mexican children are gifted in drawing and hand work is 
not supported by a comparison of the scores at any age leyel. 
It may be that the apparent taledt of Mexican children in 
drawing is largely a matter of training and interest or else 
that the test used in this study is not a suitable one to reyeal 
their ability. 

-A — ^V 

Albarta, m4 Ifanael. T. Tbc art abllltr of Mexican children. 
Sdwol and Socletr. 84 : 878-880, Sept 18, 1081. 

*■ MamiM, H. T., ami Hngbee, Lota 8. The Intelligence and drawing abllttg 
at ponng Mexlchn children. 8oomal of AppUed Pa/chology, Aognet 1082. 
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In conclusion: Evidence available strongly suggests that 
pupils so eager, as are practically all members of the group 
concerned in this study, to undertake pictorial representa- 
tion should be given every opportunity to develop their po- ,, 
tentialities, be they few or many. Here ''is a phase of edu- 
cation in which Spanish-speaking pupils are certainly not 
handicapped. Here they feel equal to o^ers and quickly 
demonstrate their equality. As a means to arouse their en- 
thusiasm for a more extended period of school itttendance 
than that of which they at\present avail themselves, em- 
phasis on art instruction in the case of Spanish-speaking 
pupils would seem to be indicated. The question of any 
special endowment on their part along art lines remains an 
open one and may not be settled in the inunediate future. 
Fortunately, hundreds of teachers with opportunities to ob- 
serve Spanish-speaking pupils closely and sympathetically 
are interested in the matter and may be counted on to con- 
tribute to its settlement, including cooperation with research 
students in the conduct of carefully made studies to deter- 
mine the extent of the possession of special talent. 


TBACHBR TRAISma AMD BDPBKVlBtOB 

The scope of this study does not permit of a survey of 
the qualifications and training of the teachers nor of 
courses offered in the teacher education institutions in the 
territory under consideration. 

It is thought, however, that ajttention should be called 

(1) to the paramount importance of employing teachers 
specifically prepared to do the type of work demanded; 

(2) to the fact that to date not much effort on the part of 
teacher-preparing institutions to offer a specific type of 
preparation has been made so far as information is avail- 
able; (8) to the additional fact that, in general, teachers 
of Spanish-speaking children receive little supervisory 
guidance; and (4) to a noteworthy experiment now in 
progress the findings of which may^ a long way in fur- 
nishing guidance along the lines of appropriate teacher 
education and supervision of teachers of Spanish-speaking 
children. 

\ 
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(1) School ad mi ni stratorg appreciating the many peycho* 
logical imd sociolopcal factors entering into the situation, 
in addition to the educational factors always present, are 
inclined to think it would be wise to increase the number 
of l^xican teachers in schools predominantly Mexican, but 
to date Mexican candidates for teaching positions are rare, 
due chiefly to the fi^ct that few Mexican pupils entej^ high 
school. Mexican young people end their education long 
bef<;m they have laid the foundation for taking a teacher- 
prepatstory course. 

An attempt was made through the use of .a questionnaire 
to determine the number and proportion of Mexican teach- 
ers included in the teaching staff in 10 selected counties and 
cities in the 6 States studied. According to replies received 
^m respondents, the total number of teachers in 7 counties 
is 2,820. This number includes 26 Mexicans. Replies from 
9 cities gave the total number of teachers as 2,065, including 
82 Mexicans. That teachers familiar and sympathetic with 
the cultural and social background of their pupils have an 
advantage over others without this background argues the 
wisdom of increasing the number of teachers of Mexican 
stock in schools attended by pupils of the same stock as 
early in the future as is consonant with the various other 
' factors which must be considered. 

The matter of specific preparation for teachers of Mexi- 
can pupils has received attention in reports of school sur- 
veys, as indicated below. In the Texas educational survey 
we find : 

The euryey staff believes that provision shoold be made for giving 
special consideration to the training of teachers for work with non- 
Bnjdlah-speaklng groups of children. • • • The State should un- 
dertake the preservice training of teachers for this specialised field 
of SMwlce, not only for the benefit of the snlaller places, but because * 
It has no liiht to expect San Antonio, B1 Paso, and other places to 
Gondact BQCh trainlDg at local expenae. 

Dr. Emil Larson, of the University of Arizona, in report- 
ing a survey of the schools of Pima County, Ariz., states : 

Data • • • dealing with the teaching staff raise the question 
of the possibility of giving future teachers as a part of their pre- 


“Op. ett. 
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•errlce prepAratlon work leading ipedflcallj to eAden^ la teachlaf 
Mexicans. • • • This la especially applicable to Pima Oonnty, 
where approrlmately 70 percent of the niral school popils are' 
Mexican. 

In connection with this saryey 58 teachers reported the 
titles of their preservice professional courses. These titles 
indicated that a number of teachers employed to teach in 
the rural schools of the county received much of their pre- 
service professional preparation in courses dealing with the. 
history and philosophy of education, the principles of sec- 
ondary education, methods of teaching high school subjects, 
and the like. Courses designed espeeially to fit jroung people 
to teach Spanish^p^f^king elementary grade pupils were 
not reported. 

(2) Practically ^ officials interviewed concerning pre- 
service preparation of teachers they employ for positions 
teaching Spanish-speaking children rea^y admitted the 
lack of definite pre-service preparation cm the part of in- 
experienced teachers and expressed freely their regret at this • 
lack. Conflicting opinions were given as to whether or not 
progress is shown in the attention teacher-preparing institu- 
tions give to this specific problem. In a few teacher-prepar- 
ing institutions a number of prospective teachers have an 
opportunity to teach Mexican pupils in practice classes. 

(3) The seriousness of the situation presented in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs depends in considerable measure on the 
presence or absence of facilities for m-service teacher prep- 
aration. These facilities depeiia chie^y on the extent to 
which elementary grade supervisors are employed through- 
out the region considered. According to information avail- 
able in this office, in 1922-30 in 52 cities of 25,000 or more 
and in 65 smaller cities elementary grade supervisors were 

- employed. These- supervisors, with only thm exceptions, 
were employed in cities in which there is a ccmsiderable 
Spanish-speaking population. In these cities and in others 
not reporting supervisors doubtless principals of ekmentary 
schools render assistance to te^ers in meeting the special 
needs of Spanish-speaking pupils. ' 

The supervision of rural schools by prolessicmally pre» . 
pared supervisors employed' to assist county superintradrats 
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hai4 made sonra p ro grog . California provide for State- 
wide rural school superviai<«i. Arizona and Colorado em- 
ploy po rural school supervisors. New Mexico has provided 
for supervision in 1 and Texas in 9 coundee in each of which 
there are 400 or more Mexicans. In these four States a tbtal 
of 168 counties, excluding those in which cities of 26,000 
and more are located, have 400 or more Mexicans in their 
population. It is evident, therefore, that supervisory as- 
sistance by professionally prepared supervisors is available 
in these four States in only 10 out of 168 counties, or in 
about 6 percent of those in special need of it so far as the. 
education of Mexican, pupils is concerned. 

The foregoing information would seem to warrant the. 
following conclusion: In a considerable number of cities 
distributed among all five States, teachers coi^fronted with 
the many difficult insducdomd problems obtaining in 
schools enrolling a number of ^ani^-speaking pupils have 
an opportunity to consult suwrnsory officers char^ with 
responsibility f9ajendering4hem asnstanoe. *ln rural areas 
in Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas/httle of this 
much-needed supervisory guidance and assistance is 
available. \ . 

No definite, statvnent can be made as to the extent to 
wl^ch the meager specific pre^grrioe preparation received 
fay teachers of Spanish-speaking children, specially in the 
many scho<d systems in which this preparation is not sup- 
plemented by supervisory assistance of the approprriate type, 
is responsible for the regrettable educational conditions 
which often exi^ ^ Frmn the ^considerable body of testi- 
mony available iu educational literature on the value of 
spedfio preparatio^for the field of teachjpg ^p<m which 
young persc^ enter and of employing adequarely prepared 
supervisors to jissis^ teachers in the knproven^t of instruc- 
tion it seems to assume that remedial activities planned 
to better the conditions obtaining at present in many places 
in regard to the education of Spanish-speaking pupils 
diould provide for the improvement of the pre-service and 
in-service prepararion of teachers. ^ 
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(4) The noteworthy experiment *• to which reference wm’ 
made above is sponsored by the University of New Mexico. 
The school of education of this university has undertaken 
the experiment in the. hope that it will ^ed light on the 
question oj the type and amount of education most appro- 
priate for Spanish-speaking pupils and will make a signifi- 
cant contribution along the lines of pre-eemce and in-service 
preparation of teachers of these pupib. For the purpose' 
in mind the county school authorities gave the university 
permission to use the San Jose School, advantageously sit- 
us^ a few miles from the university. Thus did the San 
J ote School, in Bernalillo County, become in September 1930 
tM San Jose Training School, organised to facilitate 
experimentation. 

There b a definite aiisurance that the experiment will con- 
tinue for at least 6 years. During thb period the director 
of Uie school, Dr. Lloyd Tireman, a professor of educatioxi 
^ in the university, the principal, Mr. Sininger, and the teach- 
ers, will bend their utmost efforts to ascertain at first hand 
the effectiveness of good teaching supplemented by adequate 
use of carefully selected educational materiab and methods, 
such as (1) adminbtration and interpreUtion of standard- 
ixed teste at regular intervab; (2) a generous supply of 
appropriate books and magazines for the teaching of read- 
ing and for the acquisition of the reeling habit; (8) the 
use of activities to teach limger curriculum unite which will 
fit as integral parts into the requiremente of the State course 
of study ; (4) provision for many “ glorious hours ” in which 
music, art, and drama, including puppet shows and pageants 
baaed on r^ life, folklore, history, and literature, will c^ 
forth creative efforts 6f pupib; and (6) such adaptation 
the teaching of fine and industrial arte as will furnish teach- 
ers an opportunity to discover and direct latenlHalent and 


“The school it • eooperaUTo cntoiprlw which hM ealtoted the Mrrkee of 
TarioDj offldele and hoerde. The State and county houfda of edncatleu have 
from the beglniilas cooperated In erery way poaaU>le. The aniyenlty leaden 
In the project wen fortunate enough to ,ohtala, a grunt from the General 
Bducatlon Board and one from Senator Bronaoa Cutting to — the 
contrlbotlona which the county under the law haa conttnned to from 

fuq^ mate arallable by the leglaUtnn the Steteboaid of education haa made 
an ipiroprlatlon for the ocbool under the — 

amount will be iTaUahle for each of 8 jean 
1988 - 83 . . 


11 of which a.eertiaa fixed 
with the aehool jear 
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gaid« the IP pile as a whole to wise use of talents poaseesed 
in the circomstanoes under which they live in this country. 

Hio work in the teaching of reading is especially note- 
worthy. During the 2 years of Uie existence of the school 
Dr. Tireman and Mr. Sininger have exerted themselves (and 
with marked. success) to lead ftacbers in the training school 
to use effectively the results of modem research in reading 
instruction and to assist pupils to apply the information 
gained through reading to the mastery of tlje other studies 
in the curriculum j to make the triaining school a center in 
which liberal supplies ofipasy appropriate reading materials 
in keeping with pupils’ interests wiD entice them to become 
wide and appreciative readers. 

Work in progress reveals that teachers, principal, and di- 
rector have preserved open minds while continuing to apply 
themselves to acquiring the special knowledge needed in 
order to intelligently guide the education of ■ Spanish-speak- 
ing pupils. 

The school maintains a lower and an upper* kindergarten. 
Pupils enter the former at 4 years of age and the latter at 
4 years- and 9 months. As in every modem kindergarten, 
children move about freely, build, observe, play, listen, sing, 
and accompany these activities with miich conversation 
under the direction of stimulating teachers. The San Jose 
kindergarten teachers have, however, an additional respon- 
sibility: In the majority of kindergartens entering children 
have already learnt to speak a few hundred F.ng liah words 
and to understand several hundred. The teacher has as 
her language objective more exact use of the vocabulary 
poaseseed and its extension through appropriate contexts. 
In the San Jose kindergarten the teachers must first teach 
children to understand and speak the language of their 
country. Progress has beeq made, but the faculty have not 
been, able to realise, all their visions. One unrealized vision 
rdates to the teaching of English. The director of the 
e^ool states " no qne knows how best a child can acquire 
E n g li s h .” He would like to install a microphone which 
would catch the natural conversations of the children and 
record them. These records would make possible a com- 
parison of progress at the end of certain time intervik and 
17M1S*— 88 6 ~ 
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would provide ui excellent opportonitj to note improve* 
mentj thej mi^ht even prove helpful in suggesting effect!^ 
wsys of leeching Rng li A to children from nnn.Rn glnA 
speeking homes. The microphone hes not to date been in- 
stalled. However, teachers keep lists of words teugb^? 
ords of the time required to tee^ the words in each and ' 
of the number of words known at the end of tim o intervals 
similar in length. The expectation is that at the close of the 
6-year period the kindergarten teachers can state rather 
definitely how near children attending kindergarten f«r 
2 years come to realizing their aim, namely, the acquisition 
of an English vocabulary sufficient for thetn to speak of 
objects in their immediate environment with some degree 
of freedom and to understand and enjoy the type of lea^ng 
material to which they will be introduced in th^ first grade. 

The in-service preparation oflfered rural teachers is of 
special interest. Twice a year a group of 12 rural tMchers 
from various parts of the State* come to Albuquerque for. a 
stay of 8 months in which they devote themselves to ks i i^ing 
how to become better teachers. They observe the regular 
* teachers of the various grades in the training school, confer 

I with them, give pupils individual help, and assist in teach- 

ing 'Classes under close supervision. Meanwhile they study / 
I educational theory in rfanwes conducted by Um director of 

the schooL ^ ^ 

Beginning with the school year 1982^, a field officer was 
employed to assist these experienced teachers upon returning 
to their own schools to apply what Uiey have learned at San 
Jose. The’expensee connected with this period of intensify 
service are tMi by the training schobL Thus the visiting 
teachers, althou^ they sacrifice 8 months of their 
salaries to pay the aubetitotes employed in the rural schools 
temporarily bereft^f their own teachers, do not have to pay 
personally for the San Jose cfxpmeni^ In order to have as 
much asBuranoe as possible that teachers availing themselves 
i of the opportunity to some to San Jose are fitted to profit 

by it, the 24 teachers granted the privilege annually are care^ 
fully selected by the director. 

In order better to fulfill its missioD of offering ui-sovloe 
preparation to rural teachers, the board of directors of the 
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triinii^ sehopl hate authorised the esUblishinent of a 1- 
room ^ool for this porpoee in a moontain district 20 miles 
distant from Albuquerque. The school is not a new one^ 
but' when it opens in the fall of 1032 plans call for such, 
reorganisation as will enable it to serve as a center for devel- 
oping "methods of instruction eepeclallj suitable for use 
throughout the State in small rural schools attended by 
Spanish-speaking {Mipils. 

A member of the present training-echool staff and her 
hnri>and have been employed to serve respectively in the 
capadtiee of teacher in the school and manager of the proj- 
ect and of community organiser. The experienced teasers 
who will spend 2 we^ or more of their intensive period of 
in-service training in this rural district will live at the 
school. 

The board of directors of the school hu approved of 
an experiment in which'it is proposed to teach beginning 
children in Spanish for one period each day. This action 
is contrary to the prevailing viewpoint that foreign-lan- 
gu^ge-Bpeaking children should be placed as early as may 
be into school^ and insofar $s it is possible, speak EngliA' 
only during the entire echod day. It will approach the 
viewpoint advocated in certain seeti<ms in Europe and 
Africa : “ Let the child from the bilingual home speak his 
mother tongue and learn to read.it during his first 8 or 8 
years in schooL Then make the change to the official lan- 
guage of the country.’’** ^ 

So far as information is available, the proposed experi- 
ment at the San Joes Training School is ^e first instance 
of ^ expression of interest in an experiment with a foreign 
language in teaching pupils of foreign speech in a public 
school in the United States. 

The San Jose educators state that they are not ready to 
publish condusions but that results so far are encouraging. 
They express confidmice that in ti^ the experiment will 
indicate quite d^nitely the type and amount of education 
best adapted to render the greatest educational service to 
Spanish-spaaking pupils. ^ 

' ^Lortti, O. T/ nt •duettlM of tbo Sootk /mcu Mtim Mow 
OroM ft Co-, 1917. PL tat. 


Toffft, 
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OONDinOTfB TO BB UBT 
Mcojrotrro amd social status 

Information follows indicating the economic and social 
status frequently obtaining among Mexican people and its 
general effect ir{$on their standard of living and the attitude 
of other people toward them. As the speaking of a foreign 
language in the home and lack of education on the part of 
parents are signiffcant factors in the situation, references 
to these elements which obviously limit social contacts are 
included in the discussion. report of the fact-finding 

committee of California" states: 


Mexican* * will undertake work that white labor will not or cannot 
perform. They toll under exceaalre heat, dual. Isolation, and on tem- 
porary )oba, and can be used In saosa. • • • The boualng facil- 
ities available to moat of the Mexicans are often poor and do not 
eoofonn to proper aanltatloa atandarda Bales asreemcBts frequently 
prohibit these aliens from baying property In any bat Mexican 
tricta. * * * A hoaae-to-hoase Inveetlgatloo of TAP Mexican fam- 
iUee In eoothem Oellfomia dlacloeed • • • average number 
of children per family canvaeeed waa 4A. 

Charles A. Thompson " states : 


The problem of Mexican dependency • * • la an IndostrUl 
problem. • • • The anskllled laborer Is poorly paid, often Irr^- 
alarly paid; he Is Ignorant; be suffers from wretched bonslnc; be 
is 111 fed. Theee conditions mold the Mexican, Joet aa they do any 
other nnakllled groap. Their presence gnaranteea their cooeeqoeDces. 

Max Handman ** makes an appeal for bettsg understand- 
ing of the effects of poverty upon Mexicans: 


quite unknown. 


a decided Interest In the echoolln g of th eir oSfsprtng^ 
a mounting io a passi on. VflUuiUf^ tmancy Is 
cause whlcn maxes lUf V^anor la osoally the 


povmty of the parents who cannot afford to sapidy the children with 
the D wcts sa r y dothlng for a decmit appearanoa or with moniv to 


boy sAool soppUes. let this Intmest In schocding gives wav as 
as the child abis £5*6011 ui 'UIA sn 

not exploit iheir dilldien, bat they cannot se^\ny ose for mors 
than a little edocatlon when the making of a Uvlog la so hard. 


**OallA>nyn Dmartmsst vt indastrUl lelatlesa. Mextoans In 
Bcport of dVv. C. C Too^s Mexican frct-andliM oommlttaSL Baa fVaadseo, 
Cahf., d t pa ith mt tt ladastilal ralattaea, Octatar ISgO. 

• 90s. dC _ , 

** Haadaiaa, * Max Bytfaasa. Tbt Mexlcaa laiBlgraat la Tsxaa. 

«BM 0f SMlal wot*. Ptorsedlaga, lOM. pp. SMSSSS. ^ 
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MaduaI And Wright** diacoAB Um effect upon Mexican 
children ot ■ a hon)elife in which a foreign languAge ii 
apoken: 

Tbe flnt heiHlkep to thet of herlnf more to Ireini. Ib eddltlao 
to thto, he hAB for a cooBldenible time much iem Bbllltj to rmpood 
to the lAAfOAse of the »(jKx4 m en liuCninient of InetroctlaB. We 
BtlU h*Te a Ions wej to go before w« Bhali know the rate at which 
thto handicap dlmlnlabea, the point at which It becomea pracUcallj 
Degllglblei, and the beat methoda of adjoating to It It to not ao 
eaaj to eattmate the amoont of the dUBcnltr after a, 4. 0, or more 
reara In the pobUc acboola. Opinion aeema to be dlrlded. 

The oonneciion between economic and social conditions 
and migration is noted by Robert N. McLean : “ 

The Mexlcan'a hablti are not mlgratorr, hot the habita of tbe 
Indnatrlea which famlah him a tlrelibood moat certainly are Per- 
hapa DO gronp of people hare erer bean noore fixed In their realdence 
than tbe l i e il c ma worfcara before they came to thtf roan try. • • • 
They hare learned that they muat either more with the cropa or 
etarra. • • • No aodal atodlea hare been ma<U which will enabla 
na to coont tha coat in Indlgesicy and crime which thto type of lUh 
bieeda, hot It to mfa to gnem that It to enormona 

Fire studies made in Colorado furnish evidence concerning 
the low economic and social status of Spanish -speaking peo- 
ple. The first four of these studies were made in 1924 and 
the fifth in 1926, •• in certain rural sections of Colorado. 
The five studies are given numbers to correspond with the 
order of their enumeration in the footnote. The- Colorado 
College ctodj is no. 1, the Colorado Agricultural College 
study is no. 2, the National Child Labor Committee study by 

^ * M**^**®f H- T., Wright, Curl# K. Tb# lAngiuigt dlflkultj of McxIcom 
cbOdron. Pedogoflcol Bemlntry and JoaroAl of OeDoUc PiTciioloo, M * 4M- 
4i8, BeptaBbor 1K9. 

■Op. dt, 

•MAOtMT. Botna m4 Abbott, W. LtwU. C3kUd iBbor la agHailtiifw 
nd fhffB Udfi is tht Arkaana Vailcj of Colorado. Colorado rtrlli^ pabUoa- 
tloa poatral aolca, ao. 1B4, 1929, Colorado Bprlafi, Colo. 

®lMar» Wllbor K., aad Loach, Dorotbj. Cblldron worhlBg oa 
tanaa U arrtaia aactloea of Colorado, fort Golllaa, Cola. Acrlnatoial ooll^ 
ISM. 

O tbb oai. CharlM a., aaS B«n. Bow 
wrtala McUoaa of tho wre to r a olopo 
•Ittaa, Mow Tork, N.T., ISM 

Bfowa, Saia A, SofauBt, BoWo O. mt4 A r m mU o u t, CUra B. CbIMreB 
wocfeliig to tbo mgar-boat Selda of owtala SMiMto of tb« Sooth Platta VaUar. 
Calo. Matloaal ehOd labar coamlttM, Mow Tork, N.T., ISU. 

Taylor, Paal A. MaxlcaB lahor la tho UaltaS Btataa; VaUay of Aroa 
Vtatta, OaM, IStA UBtrenltv tt OaHtornla proaa BaMalay, nior 


ara at. caiidrai worklag on tanaa Ih 
of Colorado. National ^d 
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Gibbons and Bell is no. 8, and that by Brown^ Sargent, and 
Armentroot is no. 4. The later study by Pr. Taylor is no. 6. 

The counties in the rural sections included hare for many 
years raised a large percentage of the sugar beets grown in 
the United States. The industry, in proportion to amount 
of crops resulting, demands more workers oeer a greater 
period ^f time than any other directly connected with fields 
and crops. Moreover, much of this irork can be. done by 
children. 

The general plan followed was similar in the first four . 
studies : Two field investigations were made, one during the 
summer vacation called the family study, and a second made 
in November or later and referred to as the school study. 

In the family study the field workers visited homes, inter- 
viewed parents and children^ employers, and school officers. 

In the family study information was collected in regard 
to the number and ages of children at work, the kind and 
amount of work they did, the length of time they worked 
daily and yearly, and certain environmental factors condi- 
! tioning their work. The latter related to the educational, 

the economic groups to which the families of the children 
studied belonged (called tenure in some instances), and to 
the quajity of family life the parents were able to sustffin. 
Families were claaslied upon the basis of the relation they 
bore to the lend on which they wo^ced — that is, on tenures, 
as owners, renters, contract laborers, or yrage workers. 

The report of study no. 8 states the attitude of the local 
> community toward the Spanish-speaking transienta, thus : 

A barrier etlsts between the oootract ^tamlUea, moet ot whom 
ere of Mexican deacent, and the others in the oommonltr. Thera 
are two reasons tor this Tbs Brat la the Maxiren M"»siilf — a 
transisot, poorlj edncatbd, often not able to speak ud sMU 

more often enable to read or writs in anj langeacs; a low standard 
of Uvinf doe to i^vioos and present oondldoos of poverty, with 
tastes, eostoras, and practices dlfferdbt from thoaa of the paopis 
amooc whom, he is now liring. • • • Tho mot of tho tronble 
Uea mncfa deeper than the Mexican's ahortcominfs ; it if the fact 
that be is a Mexican. Bt Is In ths commnnlty upon die salteniioe 
of the local peopla Ha is wafitad bocanae of Ids ‘wotk, and that 
only. Tha loe^ peopla fsM precdoelly no responsibility toward • 
him; they see only his ability to irotk and his waaknssssa: Qoo- 
tract chlldrwi ass not sxpocted either by their own -parsats, or dm 
leaidont people of the cnmmnnlty, to jo' to achool imdl alter the 
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beet* aft cot attltwU wbldr'^the local paojtla taka toward tboaa 
of Ifa ilc an deaoeot la tbe moat aariooa findlof of atodj. It la 
ooa that la fraofht with tha fraataat dantera. 

In the four studiea practic&Uy all of the Spanish-speaking 
parenti interriewed were in the contract and wage groups. 
The amount of schooling which adult members of these 
groups had receired is indicated below : 

In study no. 1 in the contract and wage groups 42.7 per- 
cent of the fathers and 70.7 percent of the mothers were 
nnable to speak *£nglish. This deficiency cannot in all 
cases bs laid to the fact that they were recent immigrants 
to ths United States, ss 12 American-bom fathers, or 8.4 
/percent, and 27 American-bom mothers, or 19.3 percent, 
in thia group were unable to speak English. A large num- 
ber were unable to write English. Among them we find 
M American-bom fathers and 36 American-bom mothers. 
Ths facts concerning the numbers unable to read English 
are similar. Moreorer, 44.7 perMnt of the fathers and 40 
percent of the mothers had reoeirc^ no schooliiig^hatever; 
516.6 percent of the former and 36.7 percent of the latter 
had receired an education limited to grades 1 to 8. Thus 
we may see that nearly three fourths of these groups of 
parents (7lJi percent of the fsthere and 76,7 percent of the 
mothers) had no school education beyond the third grade. 

Among the findings of study no. 8 are these: The inability 
to speak ^e En gli sh language on the part of parents was 
confined Umoet wholly to th^ of Mexican descent. Of the 
517 parents of Mexican descent bom in Colorado 16 could 
neither read nor write English ; of the 88 parents of Mexi- 
can descent bora elsewhere in the United States, chiefly 
ih New^Iexioo, 84 could neither read nor write in English, 
while ncme of the 84 bora in Mexico could read or write 
Engl i sh; parents ^f Mexican descent furnished 74 percent 
of the illiterates, i.e., they could neither read nor write in 
any language. 

tOMOOL MtlMOLLMajlTM AMD ATTMMDAKOa 

The school enrollments and attendande of Spanish-speak- 
ing cUUdren as shown bj data compiled by the United 
6mm Bur^ <4 <h^ Census, by responses to s question- 
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naire, and by reports of school officials or research students 
in the five States, are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Information was obtained from the United States Bu< 
reau of the Census, comparing attendance of Mexican chil- 
dren to whites (age groups '^16)** in 10 selected cities dis- 
tributed among the^ve States, two from each State. The 
percentage of Mexican children of school age in these cities 
vari^ from 10 to 266 percent. The percentage of Mexican 
pupils attehding school as compared with the number ^f 
Mexican children (age groups 6-15) is quite similar to, or 
compares quite favorably with, similar percentages for 
whiths in 4 cities but is considerably lower in 6 cities.. The 
figures }deld no information as to the total or average num- 
ber of days per year pupils in each groUp attended schooL 
In general the problem of enrolling Mexican children in 
school long enough annually to be counted as ‘^in attend- 
ance” is -not nearly so serious as that of securing regular 
attendance for an extended period of time. 

' A study was made also of the census figures for 10 boun- 
ties in the same States which yields rather different results 
from those noted in the case of the 10 cities. Only pre- 
dominantly rural counties were selected in order to rule out 
the effect of large urban centers with better facilities for 
enforcing attendance. Ihe proportion of Mexican children 
to other whites, age groups ^15, in the counties selected, 
varies from less than 20 to 886 percent, with the median 
between 68.2 and 70 percent. In each of the counties the 
percentage of Mexican children attending school^ is lower 
than the percentage of other white children in' attendance. 
The percentage for the Mexicans varies ‘from 89 percent in 
the coimty with the lowest number to 69 percent in the 
coimty with the highest; for other whites, from 71 percent 
in the lowest to 96 in the highest. The percentage of ^u- 
cables attending school is lower in the coimtiee than intihe 
cities for both race groups. The differences are in favor 
of the other whites, varying from 1 to 86 percent in 9 of 
the 10 counties. 


V Information la baaad on imptibUabed matartaf^^nlal^d bj tba U.8. Bnreaa 
W the Cenana, Flgurea naad ara Umitad to tboae raportad for paraona within 
ue age gronpa Indicated In order to obtain wn idea *ot thh extent to whicli 
Mexican pQpila of the agaa la which thag are ndbt 
^ attend. 


Ukalj to att^ achool da 
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That amplojmient of Mexican children in the fields and 
at other types eft labor has aserions effect on school attend- 
ance is shown in the Colorado reports »nd others. The fol- 
lowing summary is typical of attendance conditions as note(|^ 
in each of the four studies made in Colorado : 

In study no. 8, in a comparison of school absences for 
work on the part of all children and of Mexican children 
considered separately, the figures stand : 622 out of a total 
of 1,714 children, or 86i2 percent; 166 out of 197 Mexican 
children, or 84.8 percent, stayed out to work; all children 
lort formwork an average of 18.6 days, or 14.1 percent of all 
the time schools had been in session ; and the Mexican chil- 
dren lost for work an average ot Z7J2 days, or 64.8 percent 
of the time. 

In the report of study no. 6 Dr. Taylor states: “ It is easy 
to discover that in northeastern Colorado during the seasons 
of beet work in spring and fall, Mexican children of school 
age are generaUy in the beet fields, and not in school. • • * 
Ihe fact r em a in s that thh Mexicans receive only interrupted 
schooling in the beet areas, or even none if they are 
migratory.” 

At this point inf our discussion let us turn to two recent 
reports of conditions in Colorado.” Data based on the 1931 
report of the Denver public schools are to the effect that the 
attendance of Spanish-speaking children in that city is 
relatively poor. In a^ comparison>of^ttendance figures in 
the 5 out of 61 elementary schools in ^_city Attended only 
or chiefly by Mexican and Spanish-Ameri^n pupils with 
4 Bunilar figures in 6 elementary schools in the city selected 
at random from the remaining 66 schools, poor relative 
showing in attendance made by Mexicans and Spanish- 
American children is evident. The average daily attend- 
ance in the first group of schools varies from 47.7 percent 
to 78.8 pe|*oent of the enrollment, with an average attendance 
for the 6 schools of 68A percent of the enrollment; in the 


• Denrer pablic ichoolt. MaoAtlonAl vtatlitlca for the •cbool year 1980-81 ^ 

and ftiMBcUil statlatlcf for tb« flaeal jear endlog June 80, itel. Twenty-^^^ 

r th aninia] raport of tlie aaperlnteDdent of acbools, achool dlatrlct no. 1 lii 
city and county of Denyer and State of Colorado. Denyer, Colo., Denytr 
public acboola, Noytmber 1981. .. 

Report of the Colorado VlUta Houae Oonferenea on Child Health and 
PiDtoctlon called hy Hon. WUUam BL Adama, Ooyemor of Colorado, Jan 14 
15, !«, 1982. 
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second group the varietion is from 64.1 percent to 89 mt- 
cent, with an average attendance of 76.7 percent. Evidently . 
pupUs in the first group of schools are absent nutny more 
days during the school year than are pupils in the second 
group. 

In the city of San Bernardino, Calif., with Mexican pupils 
numbering 1,500 out of 6,251 in the first six elemmitaiy 
grades, an aggressive effort has been put forth for 10 years 
to better conditions. Attendance constitutes one of the chief 
problems. The seriousness of the situation may be grasped . 
from the following data relating to conditions in a large 
Mexican school in the city : 

The enroUmuit the fi^ weeks of the fall term and the 
average daily attendance of the first months are compara- 
tively low, but increase to a marked degree as the school 
year progresses. In 1930-81 there were 895 children enrcU^ 
the first day of school. By the second Monday the en Fo- 
ment had reached 658, by the third Monday 720. In 1930-31 
the average daily attendance for the first month was 678, , 
for the second month 715, for the third month 818, for the 
sixth month 940, and for the tenth month 885. 

Spanish-speaking pupils in Denver attend school with 
commendable regularity during the time they aie consid- 
ered members of the school in which they are enrolled. The 
relatively low percentage which the average daily attendance 
is of enrollment is due to the fact that a number of the 
children leave school some weeks before the close of the 
spring term and enter late in the fall. During this interim 
they are out of the city having accompanied their migraiory 
parents to the farms on which the nlult members of the 
family and the children old enough for this purpose work 
in connection with beets and other crops. 

The report of the Colorado White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection is to the effect that school at- 
tendance on the part of children of contract laborers Was 
still x>oor at a recent date. 



The tunilv sxetem of oootnu:t labor * * * is tbe old sweat* 
abop system of family contract labor adapted to Industrialised agrl- 
cnltnre. * * * Under this system the sugar Industry Is able to 
escape responsibility and blame for the wholesale sraalon of our 
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Colorado compalsory adiool lawi and child-labor lawa by dalmlng 
that the dilldren are efitployed hy their parents who need the help of 
the child to support the family. 

The evidence cit^ above indicates that Mexican pupils are 
not attending school to anything like the extent to which 
English-speaking pupils living in the same sections attend. 

As to causes for their irregular attendance, let ns turn to the 
reports, of investigators. According to the report of study 
no. 2 : 

One of the reasons that many of these contract children were not In 
school was the lack of Intmast on the part of the school officials In 
eofordog the school laws. The teachers may hare preferred to be 
eared the trouble of reporUna the child’s absence to the truant 
cfficer or school board. In other cases the teachers and officials were ' 
tireless in their efforts to keep these diildmi In school. Such teachers 
and officials are to be hl^ily commended, as they are the recipients of 
much criticism by those who profit by the work of these childrra. 

In a report of a study of the situation in Imperial Valley, 

Calif., Dr. Taylor,** after commenting favorably on the * 
efforts of school and State labor authorities to compel school 
attendance until the age of 16, Observes that the factors in 
nonattendance of Mexicans at school are the Mexicans' con- 
sciousness of social ostracism, the feeling of inferiority in- 
duced by retardation, and poverty. 

The complex pfoblem of the interrelationshipe between 
school attendance of Mexican children and the social status 
of Mexican families is discussed in the reports of studies 
no. 4 and 6 in Colorado. 

No. 4: C<mtract-labor children brlna’Mlamay to school authorities 
whererer they are — in the dty or town when they leave In the 
spring and when they come In after harvest, and in the mral district 
^ where they lire for weeka before school closes in the spring and after 
scl^l opens in the fUL In the main, contract-labor families moved 
to the open country In April or klay. The school censna was taken 
before they arrived, as of February 2. As a role the children wet's 
not included in the mral-dlstrict censna. * • * Practically «11 
the cootract-labor children of the diitrlcts studied are “ forei^ers ” 
or ** MexUsans.” • e • Their- home life, family customa, and tiiUn- 
Ing are iUfferent from those of other children. They come from all , 
kinds of schools or no«scbools at aH They haye used dlfferoit 

■Taylor, Paul A IftxleBa labor In tbo United Statoa: Imperial. Vallay, 

1S38. Boknley, Calif., Unlveralty of Califonta pieoa. 
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textbookft, If any. They do Dot eqwct to remain in the neishbor- 
bood and become a part of It. * * * For many motherd It la a 
difficult task to get c|iildren ready to enter adbool. for they, too, 
work beeta. • • • rural acbool la equlK>ed only to take 

care of permanent realdentii of the diatiict. In alae of the building, 
number of deaka, claaaea, and aupplles. Temporary attendance of 
beet children dlaorganlzea and dlaturba 

No. S. The liexlcana themaelvea are largely, apathetic.' They do 
not ^erally appreciate acboollng, and feel that the need for earning 
cornea first. But there are nnmeroua exoeptlona. • • • xhe 
school autborltiea are generally dealroua and even eager to deal with 
the problem. The baalc difficulty which all of th>n» face * * * la 
the attitude of the growera. • • • The growm feel the need of 
the dhlldren’a labor to get the work done. The Mexican parents fe^ 
the need of the dilldren'a eamlnga. The acbool anthoiitlea'^feel 
) paralysed by the attitude of their constituents, the weakneaa of the 
law, add the Inadequacy of adminlatratlTe nmchinery. 

tjoncluaion . — ^It is apparent from the reports cited that 
although economic and social conditions are not the sole 
cause of irregular attendance among Spanish-speaking pu- 
pils, they probilbrly contribute to a greater extent than do 
any other elements in the situation. 

HfTBLUaMNOB. BDUOATTOWAL AOEIBVfUBVT. ASD BbSOOL 

PBOOBBSa 

Questions concerned with the intelligence, educational 
achievement, and school progress of Spanish-speaking pu- 
pils are of major interest to those responsible for their edu- 
cation. Summaries of or citations from selected studies of 
these factors which present the general situation follow. 

A report of a study made in Ariw^a ” states : “ In gen- 
eral, the type of Mexican child taken into the Arizona 
schools tends to be backward in rate of mental develop- 
ment, lags a year or two behind other pupils, shows a heavy 
failure percentage, and an early elimination from school.*^ 

A report of a more receni local study “ confirms the fore- 
going statement. Among the points made are these: (1) 

"Artiona, SUta board of odocatloa. A ■array of the Artoona pablle- 
■chool ayatam, a atady of tha altmentary aad aecoodary pobUo aeboola of tba 
State. CoDducted by C. Ralph Tapper. ‘Pboenlz, Aria., tba SUta board of 
education, 1920. . ' 

■A aurrey mada during tba acbool yaar 19S0-S1 at tha caqnaat And with 
tha cooperation of tba county aupeiintendent of aeboola of Pima County by 
tba CoUega of BducatioD of tba Unirandty of ArUono, under tba aaneral 
dlracUon of Dr. BmU L. Uraon. ■«»«« 
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Ajotong the Mexican children, who oonstitnte 70 percent of 
the rural school pupils, about 38 percent are normal age 
for ^[rade, 59 percent are overage, and 4 percent are under- 
age. For the non-Mexican children (excluding Indians) 
67 percent are normal age for grade, 16 percent are over- 
' age, and 17 percent are underage. Evidently overageness 
is much greater among the Mexican pupils than among 
others. (2) An analysis of the situation in the eighth grade 
indicates that in the non-Mexican group, out of a total of 
69 pupils there were 9 pupils 12 years old. These pupils 
were underage for that grade. There were 43 pupils of 
normal age, i.e., 18 or 14. There were 7 pupils overjige. In 
the Mexican group there wei^ 19 pupils, all overage. 
(8) In the study .of grade progress of Mexican and non- 
. Mexican children, respectively, it was found that the s^ool 
progress of 2. percent of the Mexican ‘children is accelerated, 
of 43 percent normal, and of 55 percent retarded; the school 
^ progress of 12 percent of the non-Mexican children is accel- 
^ erated, of 72 percent normal, and of ih ^rcent retarded. 
(4) The study of the relative rate of elimination of Mexican 
and non-Mexican pupils revealed the fact that for 100 Mexi- 
can children in grade 1 there are 7 in grade 8, while for 100 
non-Mexican children in grade 1 there are 52 in grade 8. 

In a report of a second study by Dr. Larson in which he 
investigated conditions in the Roo^velt school in MaricopS 
County, Ariz., he states: ^ 

The amount of overageness in-the first four grades indi- 
cates that 26 out of the 138 Meucana and 34 out of 438 
o^er white children are 8 or more years overage. The 
seriousness of the overageness of Mexican children may be 
seen from the fact that a group coniprising about 24 percent 
of the enrollment in the first four grades includes 43^. per- 
cent of the numlwr three or more years retarded.' No Mex- 
ican pupils had made rapid progress, 26 percent of them 
had made normal progress, and 74 percent slow progress. 
As to the other white children 6 percent had made rapid 
^progress, 71.4 percent normal progress, and 22.6 percent 
alow progress. 

In a report of a survey made during the school year 
'1928-29. of t^o' elementary schools in the same school dis- 
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trict in Los Angeles County ** sUtisticB on the grmde prog- 
ress of Mexican pupils are similar tb-those indicated above. 
The first school enrolled 618 pupils in the kindergarten and 
first four grades, all American; 660 in the four upper 
grades, 08 of whom were Mexicans. The second school of- 
fered work in the first four grades and enrolled 878 pupila— 
293 Mexicans and 80 Japanese. The Mexican group, form- 
ing about 80 percent of the population of the school district, 
oontribute<f 89.5 percent of the enrollment in the first four 
grades, omitting that of the kindergartmi, and 17 percwt of 
the enrollment in grades 6 to 8. This small representation 
of Mexicans in the upper grades is no new phen<Hnmion. 
During each of several years the great majority of the Mexi- 
can pupils, having reached the compulsory age limit of 16 
before they were ready for the fifth grade, hatre dropped 
out of school on or soon after their sixteenth birthday. A 
further analysis of the survey data indicates that of the 
Mexicans in the, four upper grades on March 1, 1980, 22 
percent were in the fifth, 29 percent in the sixth, 17 percent 
in the seventh, and 7 percent in the eighth grade. More- 
over, from June 1926 to June 1982, 616 pupils finished the 
elementary grades. Of this'numba 88; or 7.7 peroent, were 
Mexicans. ' ‘ 

In the city school system of Los Angides a study has just 
been completed of differences in the raspoiM of Mexican 
and native white children of the same mentaf age on the 
Binet intelligence test. The Mexicans fell down in the 
vocabulary and rhymes tests.but surpassed in such tests as 
the ball and field, arranging weights, and drawing designs 
from memory. 

‘ From Mmong studies reported by the resear^ divisioo of 
the city ^ool system a summary of a recent one ** devoted 
to a comparison of test results with a group of Mexkan chil- 
dren with those obtained from a control group of American 
white riiildrea is of interest. The Mexican group numbered 
1,240 and the control group 1,074. Table 8 pruents an 
analysis of the intelligenoe quotients of the Mexican duldren. 


•Wdaat, rnak M. S ui t e r W ts« H Keste Khool awitet 
tttwU. Sehttol *f •teaiaoa. Uatrcrattr S oa tttca CtUfaraU, XSSS. 

••.MeAaaltr. KIm AUcu. •teUMtetau. irhlwt ud taMHtMwi twC 
na^ta tor McxlM cfeUdrca AttcAdiBg Im dtjr * Lm Amgeimi 

•dQcatk«tl KMareh' balMlBt M^rch 19 <^ 
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lower extension) the mean intelligence quotient of the Mexji- 
can ofaildrqn is 91.2. MiA McAnulty pamea lang nag * 
cap and selecti<Mi as two factors contributing to ihe com- 
paratirely low intelligenoe quotients of the Mexican pupils. 

Althou^ the report does not include a comparable table 
for the control group, ft includes this statement : ** The aver- 
age intelligenoe quotient of the control group was 105, which 
may be several points aboTe that of American white chil- 
« dren .throughout the city. It should be added, however, 
that several samplings were made and in each of them the 
average intelligenoe. quotient of American white children 
was 105.” 

Figures given In Bliss McAnulty’a report show that Mexi- 
can pupils are older chronol<^callj than the pupils in the 
oont^' group. This overageness approximates a year in 
grades 2 to 5, but is reduced to 8 months in grade 6. 

The report closes with a tabular summary of a comparison ' 
of the aehievmnent of American white children and of 
Mexican difldren .in reading comprehension, reading 
vocalmlary, and arithmetic fhndamenials.' This sum- 
mary incUcates that the average achievement of Mex- 
ican duldren, grade for grade, is somewhat belpw the 
avenge achievement of white American children in read- 
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ing comprehension. A similsr statement may^be made, as 
to the arerage achievement in reading vocabulary in regard 
to all grades except the third. . In this grade the average 
achievement of Mexican pupils is higher. The maTieinm 
differesoe in both reading comprehension and reading 
vocabulary obtains in the fifth g^rade. .In arithmetie funda- 
mentals the ayerage achievement of the Mexican pupils is 
higher grade for grade in three, of the four prides included^ 
and lower in the 'fifth^^da. ‘ Qther findings show that in 
both reading yocatmlf^ and reading comprehension the 
average achievement of the children in the Mexican group 
is in accordance with the intelligence test results and that in 
arithmetic fundamentals the average achievement of the 
group is above expectations. 

A report of a study made in San Bernardino Oountv. 
CiOif.,*^ states ^ ' 

In of the total county school enrollment of 11.219 white dill* 
dren, there were 8.7SS, or 88.28 percent, ovensed pupils; of 44102 
forein-leBguage'q;>ealdnf dilldren, of whom pracUcally all were Mex- 
icans, there were 8,880, or TB4S percent, who were orerase. • • •' 
The data were analysed farther to determine tb^ overaxensas by 
grades of Amerlean snd forelgn-laognageapeaklng pnptls. Out of 
3,786 overaged American pdplla, 13iK>, or 60.6 percent, were tn grades 
sbo)$|^. t^ foorth; 828, or a4 percent, in the first grade; 1,268, or 
88.0 percent. In the first three grades, ‘ Oat pf 8360 overagad pupils 
of foreign stook. practically aU“ Mexican, or 21.6 perceht» were 
in grades above the fdorth; 1348, or 86 peroent, in the first grade; 
2,496, or 64.9 percent. In the first three grades. • 4 • Mexican 
pupils make 42.4 percent as good progress through the sdioola as 
do the American chlldreiL * ' , ■ ’ 

The studies made in Colorado *“ include pertinent infor- 
mation. The report of study no. 1 as to the grade progress 
of 801 Spani^- American and Mexican childrw as compared 
with 4.hat of 859 children not belonging to the SpanisK- 
speaking group may be thus summarized: No accelerated 
children were found among the Spanish-American and Mex- 
ican group, i|hereas.42 children, or 4.9 percent, of the whole 
nuillber among the non-Spailish-speaking group are accel- 
erated; 71, or 23.6 percent, of the Spaniah-speakiiig chil- 
■ « 

**HU1, lIcrtOB ■. Tbs dimtopsBsat st aa Aaericaalssttos prosraa. Os- 
tsrio. CsUl. tbs board of txastsss sf ths Chaffcs ■■«*»» Ugh sad tbs 

CbsdM janlor eonegs, 19SS. 
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dren and 606, or 68.9 percent, of the non-Spanish-speaking • 
children are at age; and 230, or 76.4 percent, of the Spanish- 
•peaking children and 811, or 86.2 pen^t, of the non-Span^ 
ish-apeaking group are retarded.. The percent of^retarda- 
tion is .VjBTy high among the Spanish-speaking children; 
even more serious is the fact that the percentage of chil- 
dren in this group retarded 2 or more years is higher than 
the percentage retarded 1 year. Sixty and one tenth per- 
cent of the group is retarded- 2 or more years and 16.8 per- 
oent) 1 year. In the non-Spanish-speaking group, similar 
percentages are considerably lower;* 17.8 percent are retailed 
2 or more years and 18.4 percent, 1 year. 

Skidy no. 2 states: Retardation is especially serious 

among children of the contract group— 4he retardation of 
the Spanish beet workers is 84.8 percent, as compared to 
66.6 percent retardadon among the Russian-Glennan beet 
workers and 86 percent among all other beet workers.” ^ 
Study no. 8 reports oartain facts as to age and gn^e dil- 
tribution of all children and of Mexican children considered 
separately. Ko Mexican children are accelerated, about one 
fourth are at age, and almost three fourths are. retarded. 

A much better showing is made by all the children; 4.6 
percent are accelerated, more than three £jths are at age, 
and only one third are retarded. * ' 

Study no. 4 reports that among 619 Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren 1.1 percent were accelerated, 19.9 percent at age, 79. 
.percent retarded. The retarded children numbered 410; of 
this number 27.8 percent were retarded 1 year and 72.7 
percent were i4tard^ 2 or more years. j 
A report of two studio of conditions found in the San 
Jose Trainis^School when it was taken over by the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico was published as a bulletin of the 
University of New Mexico in 1931.** It included : 

(1) An age-grade study and (2) results of group test- 
ing. The first study was undertaken in order to provide 
ag6-grade date from a group thought to be typical Span- 
ish-speaking pupils in New Mexico. The San Jose Train- 
ing School and its two control schools with a total enroll- 

■ Untmlty tt Mnr lUilea IMMtii, Sui Jom Tnlnlag School, Tnlalaf 
S^MMl ScilM Mo. a. 
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ment of 1,009 pupils prorided the dttA for the study. In- 
adequate records in the schools made impossible an age 
progress study, so that the report does not include any 
statement as to the extent to which overageneas found k 
due to failure to be promoted. Of the 094 pupils in the 
training ediool at the tima, it was found that lil percent 
were under age for their grade, 84.0 percent of non^ age 
for their grade, and 68.6 percent- were orer age. 

The testing program reported included a surrey of the 
school by means of a group test of general achievement, of 
reading ability, and of intelligence. In no case, according 
^ to the report of the intelligence test scores, did -25 percent 
of the pupils in a grade attain a mental age equal to the 
grade norm. As in previous similar surveys among foreign- 
speaking children, this study found that the lower grades 
are in general nearw to their norms-'than are the higher 
grades. 

As concerns the relationship of school aduevement to na- 
tive ability, the- following comments from tbs report are 
significant : 

In general, except In the Oates Wee fling Tests ftor the upper grate, 
the ^ree on tests of abilities soqulrsd la school wcrs squal to or 
abovs the scores on the InteUlgsocs tests. This DMsnt that If the 
IntelUgeoos tests measured to s greater degiee the Innate capadtles - 
of these children than their school sdilsvenssnt, the nverags pupil st 
Ban Jose wis sccocnpUsblng ss much ss the srsrsgs school child 
of the seme mental ablUtj In other parts of the eoontrj. 

Mr. George I. Sanches reports a testing program under- 
taken in New Mexico to determine the intalligenoe .and 
achiev^ent of Spanidi-speaking pupils.** In Dscember 
1928 and in April 1929, and again’ in November 1928 and 
April 1980, Mr. Sandies tested 45 Speniih-speaking chil- 
dren of gratki 8 to 8 of the public schools of Bernalillo 
County, NMex., using the Stanford'' Achievement test, 
Fomis A, B, V, and VI (given on in order named) 
and the Haggerty Intelligence -Test (Delta 1 and Delta 2). ’ 

Mr. Sanches is of the opinitm thM the scores made 
^ Spanish-flpesking pupils in these tests point to the het that 
language and environment are factors in thmr inteUigmioe 
quotients. He f<Nind that as a gsnwal-rols tke maaa qoo- 
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tiants in the TaHtRSs nbilitiei teatod irsre incraaaingi j graater 
at suoofeaaiTe applicatione of the taata; the upper grades 
showed higher quotients on the first testing but made smaller 
gains on the retests than did the lower grades; and the 
increases in me^al ability were the largest, with the in- 
creases in reading abili^ next in order. 

Conclusions based on these findings include the follow- 
ing: (1) It is probable that some test beyond the first, given 
mu<dk later, will yield a truer measure for these children 
t h a n can be ob^ned from the- first test; (2) these children 
- are moie susceptible to the infiuenoe of school experiences . 

during their early years of contact with them than they 
. are after eeveral years of sehool attendance; and (8) thb 
close relationship found to exist between reading ability andf 
m e n tal ability indicates that an increasing facility in the 
use of the E lij ah language tends to raise pupils’ scorea 

The progress of Mexican pupils in the public-school sys- 
tem of San Antonio is indicated below. In the elementary 
grades of San Antonio, first to fifth, inclusive,, more than 
ftO percent of the pupih are Mexican. The city maintains 
no kindergartNaa. Mexican pupils generally complete the 
fifth grade. As 60 parqsnt of the Mexican pupils drop out 
of Bchool at the end of the fifth grade, of the total entering 
7 of the 8 junior high achoola for white pupils only ^ per- 
cent are Mexican. ) , “ . 

A report on the school progreae of Mexican pupils in 
El Paso, Tex.,** is thus itemised : 

(1) In the spring of 1981 in El Paso, 29 Mexican and 182 
American pupils received high-scho6l diplomas. 

(2) In the fall of 1928, 1,275 Mexican and 375 American 
diildren entered the low first grade in El Paso. In the fall 
of 1980, 7 years later, 174 Mexican and 606 American pupils 

.. entered an El Paso high sriiopL 

(8X The increase in population due to immigration of 
both Amoicana and Mexinna during’the 7-year period 1928- 
80 waa approxiiDataly 85 percent. If we assume that it 
was 8ft percent for each ol these two elements in the pop- 
. ulatioii, approxiinately lOO percent of the American Chil- 
ds and 10 peroMit of the Mexican children entering the 


*Mslw, W. A. tkt LMt'Lasiwu B OfSooto ataadarO, ll:a-4, 
,mt*mhrn laSL . 
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first in 1923 entered high school in 1980. This ss- I 

sumption is supported by the following: In the fall of 1980» 
1,700 Mexicans, or 185 percent of 1,275, the ooirespondittg 
number in 1923, and 500 American children, or 185 percent 
of 375, the number in 1923, entered the first grade. 

(4) Of the American pupils ynlering the high schools 
36 percent, and of the Mexican pupils 16 percent, remign 
until they receive .diplomas. As only 10 percent of the 
Mexican pupils entering the first grade reach the high 
schtK)!, and only 16 percent of these are graduated, it is 
evident that less than 2 percent of Mexican children enter- 
ing the public schools remain to graduate from high school 

(5) Between the fourth and fifth grades and between tbe 
fifth and sixth, respectively, there is a drop of 16 percent ' 
in number of Mexican pupils attending ^ool. More *h*n 
20 percent of those finishing thr low sixth grade do not 
enter the high sixth grade. 

Results pf testing programs administered to Spanj^^T”^ 
speaking pupils have impressed a certain number o4 school ^ 
administrators as so unreliable that they have lost faith in 
the use of tests for the members of this group. 

The following citation shows the attitude of one investi- 
gator: 

No attempt wan made to give teats to tke popUa to ll>e Lexlnftoo 
School, who are all forelxn. as It haa been qaite condosiTelx shown' 
on tarlous occaaions that valid reanlts cannot Im obtained with tM 
ordinary testa. A apedally designed test most be naed for teat^ 
the intelligence of non-EngUab-^waking chlldrao and. aa no soch 
teat waa available. It was deemed onVlae to attempt' to uae tbe 
aundardlied testa prepared and ataodardised for American children. 

Concfwnon. — The data ralating to intelligence, educa- 
tional achievement, and school progress included in this 
section should be interpreted in the light of the informa- 
tion included, on economic and social status and school at- 
tendance in the preceding sectiona. Formerly persons writ- 
ing on the subject shewed considerable agreement in as- 
signing a relatively low place to Spanish-speaking pupils 
along intel^;enoe, achievement, and sdiool progress lines. 

^is is nocWue at the present time. The trehd of thooght, 
as e^ressed by research students ahd school people gener- 
ally, is in favor of postponing jadgment as to the relative 
status of members of this group until much more infirma- 
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tion is sTailabk, based on far greater equalisation of eco- 
nomic, social, and educational opportunities tiian at present 
obtains. 


WATS or MEETING THESE tXWDITlO.NS 




Various ways of meeting conditions of the ty^^e disrifi^d 
above have been devised. Some are in 'successful qj>cration. 
Others adopted with enlhusiasm have faile<l to work out 
satisfactorily. Still others have been recommende<l by Iver- 
sons well acquainted with local situations but have not to 
date been put into operation, due to circumstances lx*yond 
the control of the . school or welfare 'workers making the 
recommendations. The presentation below Brst summarites 
information on Uie State* aride provision in California de- 
signed to cope with the ill effects of transiency, follow- 
ing this account it<briefly reviews plans which make use. of 
or advocate such means al special schools, special curricula, 
extracurriculum activities, home and schooK coo |>e rat ion,- 
and enactment of needed legislation. 

Public-school administrators, supervisors, and teachers, 
in the Southwestern States have given much thought to ways 
of meeting a situation confronting many of them. This 
situation may be summed up thu6:,Many Spanish-speaking 
families are migrantk. , These familim in iffany cases* do 
not send their children to school. In spite of the interest 
generally prevalent among the school personriel in the 
States of our group, so far as information is available, little 
progress ip devising ways of improving the situation along 
this line has been made to date except in California. In 
this State progress has been made due to the fact that the 
State has enacted and made a systematic effort to enforce 
<»mpnJsory edi^tion laws making obligatorv the provision 
of educational facilities for all children living in the State," 
whether as permanent or as transient residents,'* and full- 
time attendance on the part of all pupils enrolled in schools. 

- . 

**Ib eoniUcriDX edacBtloa offered ebUdren of mlfioiory worten Uie 

dMtfiMtloB ** ■Ifratory ebUdrea " (or papUa) la oaed la thia pobllcatlaa. 
■ecaoM tha pamta waat la order to eara a Urlag tba cbUdiaa are »»■«> 

■tffratory; no tam " Btgratory cblldrea ” la California op to the beglaniaf 
at tba canaat aAool jear *baa rtfeired aoW/ to Ilexfean chOdraa. Dorlaa 
tba pryaat raar a larfa taXaz o< Doa-Mezlcaa aalcraata from Oklabotaa, Tatfat, . 
Mlwlaalpiil mad othar ttataa kaa Bade It necaaaarj to exti^ tba coaaotaUoa 
a< tba tarB. la this pobtleattoB lit refaia to Mexican cblldrea. 
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There are three ways of handling the education of 4bigra« 
tory children m California all of which may be in us6 in 
one countyNit the same time. 

1. ‘ Where the local school districts have sufficient funds 
and adequate facilities such as buildings, playgrounds, and 
equipment, they are encouraged to take care of their o^ 
problem and meet the additional expense involv^ them- 
selves. These districts receive from the State and\ county 
the usual apportionment of money on the twofold bases of 
(1) per teacher unit and (2) of per pupil in average daily 
attendance. 

2. The county superintendent of schools, with the aid of 
the State department of education, may establish special 
schools or classes for the mignitory ehildren. Such' classes 

. are established on the basis of $75 per month from the 
State and $75 per month from the unapportioned county 
fund per teacher. Buildingf, equipment, etc., may be 
provided by the locftl school district or by the c%nty 
superintendent. 

8. The county superintendent of schools may, out of his 
emergenojr fund, without expense to the local school district, 
provide for an extra teacher or teachers, to take care of the 
migratory children. However, in cases of this kind, the 
average daily attendance .of the migratory children is 
^ credited to the local school district in the distribution of 
the State appoi:tio|unent. 

In the State as a whole, 20 of the 58 counties have heavy 
responsibilities relating to the education of migratory 
pupils.*^ In addition, in at leart 22 o^er cohnties, there 
are a certain number of migratory child workers for whom 
education must be 'provided. In three of these counties 
(San Bernardino, Orange, and Los Angeles) the problem 
of the education of migrator^ children is of short duration,, 
lasting atthe most not more than 6 weeks, the time necessary 
for the harvesting of walnuts. Sixteen of the counties with 
heavy responsibilities along thia line daring the school 
year 1981-<^2 drew money from the migratory school fund. 

Some of the other counties have drawn frcsn this fund in the 

' . = . 

Uanfold, Q«oitt B.. mmt HU, LOlUii B. lOsmtorr eblld woiten. « Ban 
FrancUco, CaUf. < Twtaty-Sfta aimtial eonferanc* ot Um oaUoaal diUd labor 
eommlttii, 1M9. 
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past and, no doubt, will draw again in the future. In some 
counties the schools are in use throughout the entire school 
year, due to the great diversity of seasonal crops. The pupil 
population may be the same or it may have many changes 
in its personnel, depending upon the relative permanency 
or transiency of the adult'' workers. * , » 

It is the pblicy of the California State Department of . 
Education to encourage local school districts everywhere 
to assume responsibility for the education of migratory 
pupils, provided they are able to give them bu. fair deal. 
Generally speaking, local boards act in good faith. Not 
all do, however: Occasionally they are so eager to increase 
the average daily attendance and thereby receive addi- 
tional State and county money (which the districts con- 
tinue to draw after the short-term schools for migratory 
children are over) that they are guilty of deplorable neg- 
lect of duty. For example, in certain instances, in order 
to receive this financial aid, districts have undertaken to 
educate migratory children without employing the addi- 
tional teachers necessary. Cases have occurred in which 
they have crowded 125 or more migratory pupils into one 
schoolroom. In other cases the schools for migratory pupils 
are opei)gjfrom 7 ajn. to 12 noon. In*the afternoon the chil- 
dren may be found working in the fields with their parents. 
This imlicy is contrary to the State program of education 
for migratory children, which recommend that in these 
schools a school day shall begin and end at the same hour 
as elsewhere in the district.** 

Since these schools in certain sections are maintained for 
only a brief period each year to accommodate the large 
influx of migrants who may remain for a few weeks only, 
the teachers employed are chiefly married women not other- 
wise employed outside of ttieir hom^p blit with prior tub- 
ing experience. Where the schools are maintained for ex- 
tended periods the general custom is to employ regular 
teachers holding State credentials. 

Migratory child workers and their employers each obtain 
permits inade out in duplicate and a copy sent to the State 

■ ■ ■ III I ■■■ I ■ I ■■■ ■ » 

• A mcBbcr of tlio Callfonda State Department of Bdncatlon wrltea “ That 
each emtSUlooa aalat we know, bnt ao tkr we hare not doTlaed a war to prereat 

theae abnaea." 
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department of education. Factors in the securing of better 
attendance have been the imposition of fines or suspended 
sentences; the use of a series of pre-primers adapted to the 
ability of Mexican school entrants; and the employment of 
supecyisors of attendance meeting high educational and 
social welfare standards. These supervisors, with the co- 
operation of parent-teacher associations and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, have supplied clothing and 
food to migrant children, thus enabling many of them who 
could not otherwise do so to remain in school. 

The report of the Roosevelt school survey in Arizona •• 
closes by calling attention jto certain factors in the situation 
which need more attention than has to date been given them : 
(1) The great amounts of overageness and slow progress 
among the Mexican population suggest the responsibility of 
the school community to adapt both curriculum and methods 
to the especial needs of this particular group. (2) Age-grade 
studies should be continued and use made of the results. 
It would be well to make age-grade studies of these four 
groups: Transient non-Mexican pupils; non-transient non- 
Mexican pupils; transient Mexican pupils; non-transienc 
Mexican pupils. Only by making these distinctive studies 
can the work of this school be definitely evaluated. These 
studies should serve as a basis for the better adjustment of 
each pupil in school. (3) Definite efforts should be made 
to reduce the deleterious effed^ of transiency. (Cooperation 
with other administrators in the line of exchange of records 
and notification of prospective students should be practiced. 
New entrants should enroll in scliool immediately on moving 
into the district. 

• The city of Los Angeles has a well-organized psychology 
and educatio^l research division in connecticm with which 
a numlwr of counselors (33 in 1929) are employed to assist 
in carrying on,lu:tivitie8 designed to give every child in the 
system as equable an educational opportunity as possible. 
I^e counselors administer mental tests, classify schools, 
report educational misfits for special rooms and classes, and 
aid in the placement and follow-up of such cases. 

The various types of special rooms provided facilitate 
the placing of Mexican pupils in an environment especially . 
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adapted to their needs. A few Mexican children have had 
sufficient mental ability to be^ptac^ in opportunity A rooms, 
in which classes for superior cMldi^, usually above 125 I.Q., 
are taught. Many others are cared for in adjustment and 
opportumty B rooms, where remedial education is carried 
on. A number of Mexican children ere in development 
rooms which handle, cl^dren who are for the most part 
below 65 I.Q. In the words of a member of the research 
division staff, “ The proportion of Mexican pupils in develop- 
ment rooms is probably somewhat higher than is their rela- 
tive number in the general [pupU] pofwlation.” 

In the regular schools an attempt is made to recognize the 
peculiar needs of Mexican children and to keep activities 
in familiar territory. In classes made up of young Mexi- 
cans, activities used may be based on such topics as life 
on a Mexican ranch, preparation of Mexican food, historical 
events in California under Mexico, etc. 

The Los Nietos School, a 12-teacher rural school in Los 
Angeles County, with an enrollment of 270 pupils, 87 per- 
cent of whom are Mexican, has had considerable success in 
coping witii adverse conditions of a type generally sur- 
rounding pupUs of this group. The principal, with 20 years* 
experience in the school, states: 

We And oar sr«ate*t dlfflcolty In developlDg reeponalbiUty and 
leadership among Mexican children. We have tried to overcome 
this. by streaeing athletics and appointing squad leaders with re- 
aponalbllltlee for the conduct of membera of the aqoad. • • • 
We find Mexican children love moslc. We foeter this by teaching 
them good moalc, giving them a great deal of appreciation through 
use of the Vlctrola. i 

The services of the school along health and community 
lines are significant. Shower baths are available ahd used. 
Many Mexican (ffiildren are found to be undernourished and 
with a tendency to chest diseases. Milk is provided free 
for all in this group, also 80- to 45-minute daily rest periods 
on cots in a bungalow which is a part of the school plant. 

The hmne economics department in addition to its regu- 
lar work functions as an extra curricular agency. The girls 
in the home economics classes under the lead of their in- 
structor assume the main burden of the work necessitated 
by the running of the school cafeteria. A soup kitchen made 
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pofisiblfr through help received from the P.TA. provldee 
' free food for the poor children. Pupils served by the soup 
kitchen are called on to assist in various hous^ceeping tasks 
in connection with its upkeep and management The older 
boys are responsible for the school gardens from which 
vegetables used in the cafeteria and soup kitchen are 
obtained. 

Principal and teachers know home conditions and par- 
ents through personal visitation and through teaching the 
fathers of their pupils in adult Americanization classea To 
quote the principal again : 

We have noticed a great ImproTemedt In living condltlona In tbe 
home; a carrr-over from the night scho(ri and from the older 
pnplla • • • We have tried to make parents feel that we are 
their friends and have made the school a clearing house for their 
trochlea, of which they seem to have "many, especially daring the 
present economic situation. 

Mr. Frank M. Wright,** a«district superintendent in charge 
of twd.elementary schools, the Columbia and the Lexington, 
in the £1 Monte school district in Iios Angeles County, 
changed his promotional policy in September 1928 to bet- 
ter meet the needs of the Mexican pupils. Prior to this . 
date the Columbia, an 8-grade school, enrolled no Mexicans 
below the sixth grade. Mexican pupils in the first five 
grades of the city school system were obliged to attend the 
Lexington, a school which enrolled no American pupils. 
The new promotional policy provided for Ij^e admission 
of pupils to the Columbia School as soon as they reached the 
fifth grade. The plan has Wbi^ed weU. To quote Mr. 
Wright, ** It has been found by experience that pupils com- 
ing from the Lexington School have a much ‘better spirit 
and attitude if they are placed with the white children in 
the fifth grade, rather than in the sixth grade.” Under the 
policy in use formerly they seemed to have an attitude of - 
suspicion that they wore kept separate from the white chil- 
dren for some other reason than the lack of understanding 
of EngUsh. Now that they are token into the Columbia 
School in the .fifth grade, tl^ type of reaction seems to be 
lacking almost entirely, and much better habiti and atti- 
tudes are developed. 

•Op.ett. ' 
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It should be noted, however, that not all Mexican pupils 
enrolled in the higher grades at the present time have been 
promoted Because of satisfactory completion of the lower 
grade work. Recently a number of overage Mexican pupils, 
some 18 years of age and older, have befta taken out of the 
second and third grades in the Lexington School and 
promoted to the seventh in the Columbia. 

The two procedures indicated above represent the best 
ways to meet existing conditions available under the cir> 
cumstanoes. dtowever, in the superintendent’s opinion he 
has not succeeded in the establishment of the right standard 
for the promotion of the foreign-language-speaking chil- 
dren. The overage situation in the Lexington School, with 
a spread in practically every grade with the exception of 
the first of approximately 8 years^ distresses him- He would 
like to go much further than finances at present, permit in 
providing special curricula and a promotional policy which 
will better meet the needs of pupils from non-English- 
speaki^ homes. 

All children, .recardless of grade, who are 18 years of age and 
over, ah^nld be placed together, and a specially prepared cnnicnlnm 
provided. This ahonld Inclnde woodwork, domestic science, and 
other BObJects properly arranged to help these children take their 
place In society. In this way the more serlona problem of over- 
agaeas in the Lexington School wonld be cared for. A carefnl 
check shows, with very few exceptions, these extremely overage 
poplls present the m^r problems In each class In which they are 
now placed. 

In 1926, school officials in San Bernardino, Calif., erected 
a new school building^ the Ramona, in the midst of a* 
large Mexican colony. The building was designed to facil- 
itate the emphasis officials planned to place on vobational 
education. It was thought that this type of education would 
lead to habits of -thrift and industry, and to the ability to . 
make necessary contacts with the industrial world. Since 
Mexican children remained in school for only a few y^rs, 
this work had to be offered early in their school life, in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. From the beginning these 
grades w1b« organised under the platoon plan, but with boys 
and girls enrolled in sepirate platoon groups. This organi- 
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ution^ which was discontinued at the end of the school year 
1931-32, has been frankly conside^ an educational experi- 
ment. It seemed reasonable at the time of its initiation 
that many pupils becoming retarded in academic subjects 
might through the vocational opportunities op>en to them 
become interested in remmning in school in order to learn 
' to make furniture or to cook and sew. At the same time 
these intermediate-grade pupils couM receive instruction in 
reading, language, and the other subjects of the elementary 
curriculum commonly taught At the end of 6 years* trial 
the authorities have concluded that with the Mexican chil- 
dren it is better so to organize a school that one teacher 
is in charge of a group throughout the day. In spite of Uie 
best efforts of all, many children reach the intermediate 
grades in the Ramona School without enough ability in 
reading and the use of the English language to reach even 
minimum standards in the content subjects. As the timO 
devoted fo these subjects was necessarily cut down on ac- 
count of the emphasis on hand work, the pupils have not 
been in the least ambitious to enter junior high school, nor 
have they donS so. Moreover, it has been found necessary 
to devote an undue proportion of the school budget to the 
teaching of the vocational subjects. The balance left after 
, making provision for this teaching was too small to- provide 
an adequate number of teachers or sufficient equipment for 
the regular grade work. Another difficulty experienced re- 
lated to that of finding teachers equipped to offer voca- * 
tional work to younger children. Teachers empbyed for 
these special lines were prepared to carry on the work with 
junior and senior high school pupils, but they proved unable 
to adapt the subjects taught to the needs of pupils in the 
lower grades. Finally, the ' supervisory staff became con- 
vinced that such adaptation was too much to expect of the 
teachers. Pupils of so low an educational age * 1^ 1 of s6 
mediocre an educational achievemept as these p^. 

pils, even if they had reached an appropriate chronological * 
age, wher» not ready to respond to the work offered. Itrep- 
reeepted an attempt to force, the mentally immature into 
activities for the snoowful performance of which they were 
not ready. Aooordingly, the attempt IT'to be abandoned- 
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The new plan which goes into effect at the beginning of the 
school year 1932-38 appears promising: Pupils completing 
the fifth-grade work in June 1932 will, ' on entering school 
in the fall be sent to one of the three junior high schools 
in the city. As these schools do not stress vocational work 
but include enough of it in the curiiculum so that at cer- 
tain hours of the day pupils interested in taking it are 
allowed to do so, it is thought that any Mexican pupils 
especially interested in continuing the vocational work will 
be satisfied with the arrangements and that it wrill be pos- 
sible to offer better instruction along academic lines to 
all of them. At the same time, their mingling with other 
white pupils ambitious to continue their schooling Will have 
a tendency to stimulate Mexican pupils educationally. If 
this plan continues in operation over a period of years it 
will, it is hoped, have a< beneficial effect upon fourth and 
fifth grade pupils and tethers in the Ramona School; it 
. should stimulate pupils to attain more proficiency in the 
academic subjects than has been customary in the past, and 
should challenge the teachers to diagnose pupils* diflSculties 
and meet them effectively. 

In Mr. Hill’s report of his study of the Chaffee Union 
High School district in San Bernardino County, Calif. 
he states: 

information obtained In the conrae of this etndy showing where 
Mexican pnpils are weakest ai^d where strongest sboold help in devel- 
oping a course of study salted to their needs. • • • Mexlcah pupils 
can to expected to do work of an academic type only 58 per- 
cent as well as American pnpils 'can; in loyalty, conduct, aUd houraty, 
Mexican ^ils rank higher than in dependability, initiadve, and 
energy, although in none of these quallttes do they rank as hi^ as 
- American .pnpils. • • • Problems reUted to the education of 
Mexican pnpils can be' solved thrbngh sdentiflc study, through dual 
programs, and through adapting prooednre to meet the needs that 
arise. 

In the' Denver city school system ways of meeting the 
conditions affecting the education of Spanish-speaking pii- 
“ pils “ are of three jtypes r 

(1) Additional sehoolrooias in several school buildings 
are opened to take care of the numerous Spanish-speaking 

■Op,' dt -Op. elt. 
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pupils entering school late in the fall upon their return 
from the beet fields. Teachers for these rooms are selected 
from the staff of more than 100 permanent supply teachers 
regularly employed by the city. 

(2) In its establishment of special classes the city makes 
use of a plan somewhat similar to that indicated as in use 
in Los Angeles. Out of a total daily membership of 1,951 
in 6 schools attended almost wholly or chiefly by Span- 
ish-speaking pupils, 199, or 10.2 percent, are' in special 
classes; for the city as a whole only 2 percent of the total, 
elementary school membership is in special classes. As 
special classes in school systen^ generally are maintained 
for the purpose of providing appropriate curriculum offer- 
ings for pupils in need of them, it is evident that a rela- 
tively greater number of Spanish-speaking pupils are in 
yueed of this provision than of pupils in the city as a whole. 
This fact suggests the query. What about the large number 
of school systems in wUch many Spanish-speaking pupils 
are enrolled and no provision is made along this line! 

(8) A recent report** of the census and attendance de- 
. partment indicates that no effort is spared to attain a school 
attendance record as nearly perfect as possible on the part of 
each child of compulsory school a^ in the school district 
The department includes a director and 10 field workers 
prepared along both teaching and social' service lines. The 
present staff has. two members able tc talk Spanish. The' 
department is authorized to. enforce the provisions of the 
school census laW, the compulsory school attendance law, 
and the child labor law. Its 'thorough child accounting 
system, organized home visitation, the cooperation received 
flN>m various social agencies, and eiiforcement of the child 
labor law are factors in the situati<m leading one to expect 
that here, if ever, an attendance department should be able 
to secure ^cellent results. Encouraging results are in gen- 
end attained, but on account of economic and other factors 
entering into the situation which the city cannot control, 
these results are not so apparent in the case of the great 
majority of Spanish-speaking pupils. The annual migra- 

* OrganlMtloo and woili of the dcfwrtaieat of eennii tad tttoadaaeo, ISSO. 
DooTor poblle ochoola Monognph No. a DoaTtr. Colo. , 
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tion. of their perenti openites Against their wjoying the 
educational opportunity the city att^pts to insure for them. 

The report of ^ Colorado White House Conference ** 
closes with fdur recommendations designed especially to 
benefit Mexican and Spanish speaking children: 

L Make an boneat effort to enforce eucb compulsory vbool attend- 
AnM and child labor laws as we now hare. * 

2. Provide l6r the appointment of county truant or probation 
officers to work under the direction ot the county superintendent of 
■choold and the.' State bureau of child and Animal pr^ection.^- 

S. Stop the Issuance of child labor permits by local or county 
o ffi cia l s, and put this authority In the habds of one of the »latlnf 
State departments. 

4 Abolish the family system of contract labor, by leglalatlye en- 
actment If poeslble ; If not, then K should be outlawed by the decent 
public opinion In Colorado and other States. 

The city of San Antonio has long been in a leading posi- 
tion in the education of Mexican pupils. The school' people 
a few years ago took definite steps to increase, if possible, 
the enrollment of Mexican pupils in the junior high schools. 
The mty had establ^ed six of thpse schools but none.- was 
in or adjacent to a Mexican district It was decided to 
locate the mventh junior high school in such a district The 
, event has proved the merit of the plan.^ Mexican pupils 
/ attend the school in large numbers. The enrollment is natu- 
rally nearly 100 percent Mexican. The school has two de- 
partments. The upper functions as a senior high school 
In April 10^2 the junior department of this sch^l enrolled 
698 Mexican pupils, constituting 10.2 percent of the toUl 
and 40.8 peicent of the Mexican jnnior high school i^roll- 
ment of the city, and the senior department, 166 Mexican 
. pupils, constituting 8.8 percent of the total and 36.7 percent 
of the Mexican senior high school enrollment. 

From Houston, Tex., comes a report of a plan designed 
to help bring, Mexican children up to standard achievement 
Under this plan eight schools providing for the study of 
• spedfic problems on the results of which reorganization of 
the curriculum may he based were organized in Houston in 
1980< These are known as curriculum schools. One of 
them is a la n guage adjustment school established to 
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study certain problems in^mWed in the education of foreign- 
language-speaking (chiefly Spanish -speaking) pupils. The 
plan, as expressed in a recent publication issued by the board 
of education,** is two fold : to attempt to prevent the mental 
retardation probably caused by the removal of the tool of 
thought (native language) ; to study continuously with a 
control group ways of individual teaching that will pre- 
serve the individual’s power of expression without making 
him a detriment to society. The organization of this 
school has been such a recent occurrence that no report as to 
progress is availablei However, its potentialities for good in 
relation to the education of Mexican pupils are so apparent 
that its establishment constitutes a decided step in edu- 
cational progress. 

Ortain specific information follows as to means used to 
assist the Bowie School in El Paso, Tex., to meet the needs 
of its students. In this 100 percent Mexican school, which 
includes the sixth and seventh grades in edition to the four 
high-school'gradea the total enrollment of includes 550 
high-school pupils. The principal and the 52 teachers com- 
prising the instructional staff have met with considerable 
success in arousing an ambition for education among the stu- 
dent body. Much attention is paid to personnel problems. 
Principal and teachers pay particular attention to absences 
from school on the part of pupils, realizing that any case of 
absence may neM careful investigation. They know the cus- 
tomary excuse, ^ Something has happened at home ”, may be 
given to cover a very unhappy condition. An attendant 
clerk recently sought for 3 days for an absent boy without 
success. On the fourth day Alphonso returned. To the 
teacher’s inquiry, he responded, “ 1 didn’t want^ come.” 
The principal awaited the psy9hological momdi^^d was 
able to elicit the acknowledgment, ^ My mother is. not at 
work. I looked for a job 8 days, but couldn’t get one, so 
came back.” , 

A member of the staff, a woman partly of Spanish ancestry, 
able to speak Spanish and with a daughter of her own, gives 
4 hours a day to helping the girls meet their personal prob- 

^Boan! pf edocadon^ Bonalon iBdaimdeDt adiool dlstciet. CotHciiIob 
rerltion and d^lopmenV Honaton, Tea. (1014-W). Honaton, Ttz.» Board of 
oducatlon of tba Honatoa ladtptDdont* adiool ^Latziet 
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lems to adTuitage. Hie first-ye&r etudenta, eectioned into 
seven groups, meet her, s group at s time, for conference on 
behavior and home problems, considerations looming large 
among students beset by poverty and deprived of much op- 
port^ty to receive counsel from their own mothers, who 
with an extremely limited school background are often quite 
out of sympathy with their daughters’ ambitions to extend 
their schooling. The adviser visits homes where necessary 
and puts forth every effort to assist the girls to remain at 
school and to gratify satisfactorily their longing for whole- ' 
some recreation. It is an uphill fight. 

Bowie includes vocational agriculture and manual train- 
ing iu'sn attempt to prepare Mexican boys for employment, 
a matter of much interest to them. It became apparent a few 
yrears ago that ranchmen looking for help would give 
greater consideration to boys applying for jobs if they had 
some experience along farm lines. To meet this need a 
course in vocational agriculture was installed. It serves a 
second* valuable purpose. It qualifies boys completing the 
work 'for entrance to the State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, only 40 miles distant. In the past a number of 
graduates of this college have been employed to further agri- 
cultural progress in Mexico. Bowie boys discover in high 
school , whether or not they have enough talent and interest 
along ag;ricultural lines to make an effort to attend the 
agricultural college. 

The agricultural students use 8* acres of ground owned by 
the school and an additioniil 26 acres privately owned. 
They plow and help irrigate the soil, raise and sell spinach, 
turnips, and other vegetables, and develop much interest in 
gardening. 

Oofu^ution . — The most hopeful elements in the educa- 
tional situation relating to the Spanish-speaking pupils in 
the Southwestern States are (1) the progress already made 
in devising ways of improving unsatisfactory conditions, 
and (2) the increasing interest on the part of school people 
along the following lines : Informing themselves concern- 
ing the economic and social status of the families represented 
and the interrelations between family status and the educa- 
tional opp<Mtiunities availablb to and taken advantage of 
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In' addition to the publications to which references haye 
been’ made on the preceding p^gee a number of theses and 
other studies relating to various aspects of the education of 
Spanish -speaking pupils have been reported in recent years. 
The list of such repoHs selected for the brief bibliography 
submitted here is not intended to be inclusive. It was com- 
piled subsequent to an examination 6t a lar^ amount of , 
material dealing with -similar topics. " ' 

CLXMaifTS, Foasxsr. Notes on th# construction of mental tests for 
American Indiana Joomal of s^ial psjtholofy, November 1090. 

**Th« Qoestlos of lAostt rscUl 1b fsotrsl iBUlUit^cs coo> 

Udom to pofplex psrrboloflstB sod SBtfe^poloftns. Ttsu hSTs boto 
spoiled ‘to differ^ oatioiul sDd rscUl^^oopa but fbt ^erldstics so - 
secumuUted U cosmctlBf ssd tbs dlfllniUj of caotrolltnt Tsrtsbl€« other 
thsD lABSte dlffsfWcss Is so grsst thst tbe qoestloa seems slmosC ss Car 
froa SB sBtwer ss tVtr.** 

rumia. ijEULk K. Josnas. The relstlon of Isnauass dlfBculty to Intelll- 
fence and school retardatldn to a froup af Bpanlsh-speaking 
children. Master's thesis^ 1024 University of ^Chicago. Chi- 
cago, ni. ; 

Compares s groap of Spaolsb-aiMaklng cblldrso witli s group of Kofllsb- 
j speaklag children fn Brighton. Colo., in ordtr to determine the relatloB of 
/ langoage dlAcnlty to fctelligence spd retardatlOD. Flnda that lanfiiafo 
dlihcafty tehds to bo a somewhat biore Important factor In tbo lotelllgpooe 
of rating SpsnUb-speaklng cbUdren than In the lotelUgence of older 
Spanish -speaking chUdren, bnr Out there are slgnlflcant IndlTldual dllfer- 
tnees in degree to which language speaking difllculty Is experieooed among 
8paaiBh-B|ie>aklng chUdrtn. 

QABiUETtoiv, or K. Study of cause of retardation among Mexican 
chlMren In a aniaU publlc-acbool ajaiem in ArUona. Journal of 
Vocational psychology, 10: 81-40, January 1028. 

if A report of a testing program in the e^mentary grades of Osmenceau* 
Alia., which included* 107 white chUdren chiefly of northeastern European 
ancestry and 117 klezlcan children. The data showed that slthough the 
Mexican child does woit jnora nearly >ln accordance with his mental 
capacity than doss the American, the median achlsTeBD^t of Mexican 
pupOs waa lower in all suhiects except bandyiitlng and t^t the language 
handicap of the Mexican la practloaUy nonexlateDt aboae the third grade 
and net pr eo ent la the first and soeopA gradas ts ths extent usuaUy 
supposed. ♦ . . 
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Gabth, Thooi as R. a review of racial psycbolo^. The psychological 
bolletln, 22 : 343-364,. June 1925. ^ 

A reTlew of 73 stiidiefl rtlatlng to ractal paycbologj iDclu^nf 4 demoted 
to Mexicans. ** Tbe reports Include those of four studies mii<|4 by persons 
who devoted attention to Mexicans. • e • These studies taken alto- 
gether seem to indicate'tbe mental superiority of the white^ race.^ . 

Hughes, Lois Spears. A comparative study of tbe^ iDtelllgence of 
Mexican and non-Mexican children. Master's thesis, 1928. 
State oniversity of Texas, Austin. 

This study attempted to determine tbe comparative Intelligence of 
Mexican and non-Mexlcan children through the use' of tbe €k>odenough 
acale. Measurement of Intelligence by Drawings. Findings : ** Tbe higher 
scores are in favor of tbe Mexican group In every grade except tbe low 
first grade > • • • but the fact that the Mexicans are older than are 

the non-MexIcana, grade for grade, moat be taken into account. The 
higher scores may be due to a finer d^ee of motor ability. • • • 

The Increase In the percentage of high scores among the Mexlcana with 
increase In age would seem to Indicate a ready reaponae of tbe group to 
school experience." 

Linthicum, John Buren. The classification of Spanlsh-Amerlcan 
beginners in an Albuquerque public schooh' Master’s thesi^ 
1929. University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 

j 

An account of the building of a compoaite teat out of .auch portions 
of seven gioup and individual intelligence teats in general use as proved 
satisfactory In giving mental ages that correlated with first semester 
grades. The use of pictures well known to the chUdren and tbe accept- 
ance from^bem of^any kind of a mark helped in tbe attainment of a teat 
adequate for a rough job of clasalflcatlon." 

LoiTiN, James 0ns. Mexican secdndary education as developed in 
the Sidney Lanier Junior School of San Antonio, Tex. Master’s 
thesis, 1927. Colorado State teachers college, Greeley. 

An account of a " a curriculum developed for the particular purpose of 
prolonging tbe school life of Mexican pupils." s • • curricu- 

lum described emphasises vocational courses and a " combination language 
course." In the Sidney Lanier School atudenta study BngUsh and Spaniah 
for a total of 8 hours a week in each grade. The school authorities are 
persuaded that the MexlMn will continue to apeak and write Spanish all 
his life, so akin and accuracy in the uaa of Bpaniah are conaldered 
deairable. ‘ 

Manuel, Hebsghel T. l^he education of Mexican* and Spanish-speak- 
ing children in Texas. Austin, Tex. The fund for research in 
the social sciences, the University of Texas, 1930. 

Re^rt of a State-wide inveatlgatlon ; aummariea of pertinent informa- 
tion collected by others and statlatlcal and other data are assembled and 
interpreted for this report. Tbs writer made use of a number of atudles 
of achievement and Intelllgencl and of social and economic conAlons 
amdng Mexicans; also of report^ on methods of teaching Mexican pupils, 
He found this material in city, States Federal, and other professional 
publications generaUy available ; in 15 psychological and aodologli 
sources of a highly technical character not generally available; and in 8 
unpublished theses of university students. 
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Hitchbll, Q. OomparatiTe achleTementa of white, Mexican, and 
colored children In elementary public schoola. Master's thesia, 
1026. University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

AmoDf thAtadinga reported as a result of admlnlBterliif a battery of 
IntelllgeDce and educational testa to 100 white and 100 Mexican children 
In attendance upon separate schoola in Ban Antonio. Tex., are theae: 
The 100 white children exceeded the 100 Mexican children by 20 montha 
in median mental age. • The white children aa a group Were dolna wo'rk 
more nearly commenaurate with their ability. White children were 12 
montha above the grade norm, Mexican children 4 montha below. 

Pars, Bunjce Elvira. A comparative study of Mexican and Ameri- 
can children In the schools of San Antonio, Tex. Master's thesis, 
September 1926. University of Chicago, School of education. 
70 p. 

Beporta a compnpatlTe atudy of Mexican aiid American children with 
reapect to chronological, mental, and educational ages; the achievement In 
certain acbool aubjecta ; progress in the drat srade ; home environment i 
and other conditioning factors. Mexican children average, 2 years older 
than American children in chronological age, but American children average 
4.2 months older in mental age and 4 montha older in educational age. 
"American children average 7 montha higher than Mexican children in 
reading ability, and 2.8 years higher in spelling and arithmetic. Mexican 
children show a mncb higher percentage of retardation In tfte first grade. 
*‘Tbe study Indicates -that American and \fexlcan children should be In 
'separate spools for the good of both and should be taught by different 
methods, the direct method being preferable for non-fingllab-speakiDg 
children.'* 

Hbam, Ounf O. A study of Spsnisb*8X)efiklng pupils In Albuquerque 
high school. Meter’s thesis, 1930. Tale University, New Haven,. 
Conn. : 

An investlga^on by the principal of the Albuquerque (N.Mex.) high 
school of the records of all students In all clasacs for a period of several 
years with reference to acquiring information on scholastic records, 
enrollment, and graduation data of the two elements, Spanish and non- 
Spanish, in tho» atudenl body. Findings : The Spanish group were found 
to stand but little below their classmstee in percentage of number passed. 
The comparative enrollment of Spanish studente Increased from 12^ 
percent of the total enrollment In 1920-21 to 21 percent In 1028-211. 

• • ♦ In 1920, 8.6 percent of the graduates were Spanish ; In 1980 

19.8 percent were Bpanlgh. 

Reed, Mart Deete. A study of the effect of a balpnoed reading 
program on third-grade Mexican children. Master's thesis, 1929, 
University of lova, Iowa City. 

The program dncrlbed, carried on with two gronpe of Mexican children 
In Loa Angelea, included mncb attention to types of reading material 
used and to the aeiectton of appropriate reading technic. The moat Im- 
portant conclnalon : "Average third-grade Mexican children, when taught 
reading by teachers who uae aclentlflc methods and materials which are 
altblp the range. Interests, and experiences of tha children, may ha 
atlmuUtcd to make normal progreaa.” 
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SnnifOEB, Hablan. .. New Mexico's reading survey. Master's thesis, 
1930. University of New Mexico, AlbUQuerqoe. 





An accoQot of a State surrey of reading Instmctlon in the elements^ 
schools of New Mexico, grades 8 to 8. inclushre. Of the 9,8S9 pupils 
partlclpaUng in the surrey, 8,836. or 84 percent, were Spanish speaking. 
In most of the grades the BnglUh-speaklng pupils Were pnctically op to 
the normal li\ comprehension but considerably below the normal In rate. 
The Spanish-speaking pupils were considerably below the standard In both 
comprehension and rate. 


Retardation of Mexican children in Albuquerque 
• schools. Master's thesis, 1927. Inland Stanford, Jr., University, 
V Palo Alto,^CaUf.- 


Accofdii^to testimony of teachers in the Albuquerque schools, **lack 
of speakihg knowledge of English on entering school ’* is the most im- 
portant factor causing retardation of Mexican chUdren, and failure to 
read English with comprehension ” ranks second as a factor In retardation. 


Wrmr, Paul A, and Lehman, Habvey C. Racial differences: The 
^ dogma of superiority. The Journal of social psychology, 1 : 894- 
418, August 19^. (From the psychological laboratories of the 
University of Kansas and Ohio University.) 

The inyestlgators sum up the matter thus : For the present It may be 

said, therefore, that (a) individual differences among the members of a 
given race are always much larger than the so-called • race differences 
and that, therefore, (6) any sweeping statement of the intellectual status 
of the so-called Inferior races would be premature. UnUl qualitatively 
and quantitatively different types of data are assembled these two propo- 
slUons will stand. In aU probability they wUl sUnd for some time to 
come.^ ^ 
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